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ESTHER 
A YOUNG MAN’S TRAGEDY 
I 


WHEN is life other than a tragedy, 
Whether it is played in tears from the first scene, 
In sable robes and grief’s mute pageantry, 
For loves that died ere they had ever been, 
Or whether on the edge of joys set keen, 
While all the stage with laughter is agog, 
Death stepping forward with an altered mien 
Pulls off his mask, and speaks the epilogue? 
Life is a play acted by dying men, 
Where, if its heroes seem to foot it well 
And go light-tongued without grimace of pain, 
Death will be found anon. And who shall tell 
Which part was saddest, or in youth or age, 
When the tired actor stops and leaves the stage? 
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Yes, who shall tell the value of our tears, 

Whether we wept aright or idly grieved? 
There is a tragedy in unloved years, 

And in those passionate hours by love deceived, 
In lips unkissed and hopes too soon bereaved, 

And youth’s high courage which no strength could save, 
And manhood’s web of fate by folly weaved, 

And grey-haired grief brought down into the grave. 
Who shall distinguish truly and be wise 

*Twixt grief and grief, ’twixt night and night? The sun 
Has its own sorrow and a voice that cries 

Louder than darkness of its joys undone, 
And pleads with that exceeding bitter cry, 

“T have tasted honey, and behold, I die!” 


Til 


A little honey! Ay, a little sweet, 
A little pleasure when the years were young, 
A joyous measure trod by dancing feet, 
A tale of folly told by a loved tongue. 
These are the things by which our hearts are wrung 
More than by tears. Oh, I would rather laugh, 
So I had not to choose such tales among 
Which was most laughable. Man’s nobler half 
Resents mere sorrow. I would rather sit 
With just the common crowd that watch the play 
And mock at harlequin and the clown’s wit, 
And call it tragedy and go my way. 
I should not err, because the tragic part 
Lay not in these, but sealed in my own heart. 
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IV 


And thus it is. The tale I have to tell 

Is such another. He who reads shall find 
That which he brings to it of Heaven or Hell 

For his best recompense where much is blind, 
A jest-book or a sermon or mere wind,— 

Each as he may,—for life’s least godly mirth 
Is mingled strangely here with fate unkind, 

And this is a true story of the Earth. 
The passionate heart of youth with its desires 

Is not all noble, and some baseness clings 
For ever mixed with its eternal fires, 

Else were it single among human things. 
And all life’s wisdom learns but this last plan, 
To jest at tears and weep Man’s mirth and Man. 


Vv 


I had been an hour at Lyons. My breath comes 
Fast when I think of it. An hour, no more, 

I trod those streets and listened to the drums, 
The mirth, the music, and the city’s roar, 

And found no sermon for me in her stones. 
It was the evening of St. Martin’s fair, 

And all the world, its working bees and drones, 
Had gone out to the quays in the sweet air, 
To taste that thing more sweet to human breath, 

Its own mad laughter at its own mad kind. 
“An hour of prayer,” I mused, “for men of faith.” 
Yet all these worshippers were only blind. 
And I, no whit less blind, among them went 
In search of pleasure for my punishment. 
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The Lyons fair! In truth it was a Heaven 
For idlers’ eyes, a feast of curious things, 

Swings, roundabouts, and shows, the Champions Seven, 
Dramas of battles and the deaths of kings, 

The whole Place d’Armes grown white as if with snow, 
With canvas booths arrayed in triple lines, 

And jugglers, lions, snakes from Mexico, 
Dancers on tight ropes, clowns and columbines. 

I went among them all with grave intent, 
I, too, to find it may be some delight. 

I was a boy and knew not what life meant, 
Nor what the pleasures were men seek in it. 

Only I knew that mingling with that throng, 

I was a stranger a strange world among. 


Vil 


' I had made my round, as yet with little gain 
Of undiscovered good in that gay place. 

I had sought my share of pleasure, but in vain. 
Laughter was not for me, and hid her face. 

I had asked for mirth. The oracles were dumb. 
No sound of Folly with her tinkling feet 

Had bid my own feet follow, and no home 
Was mine for merriment or musings sweet. 

I had ceased to hope and almost ceased to seek, 
When, from the farthest booth of all, the bray 

Of brass and drums and fiddling and the shriek 
Of a dwarf’s voice invited me to stay. 

The crowd, as scenting some more mirthful thing, 

Surged round that booth agape and wondering. 
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VII 


It was a booth no larger than the rest, 

No loftier fashioned and no more sublime, 
As poor a shrine as ever youth possessed 

In which to worship truth revealed in time. 
Yet to my soul the mean remembrance clings 

With all the folly of that far fair eve, 
And my pulse throbs with lost imaginings, 

And passion rises from its grave to grieve. 
Vain dreams, brute images! and over all 

The shrill-voiced dwarf its hierarch and priest, 
Vaunting its praise, a pagan prince of Baal. 

It scared me as of some wild idol feast. 
“The Booth of Beauty,” thus it was I read, 
Blazoned in scarlet letters overhead. 


Ix 


I stopped, I listened, and I entered in, 
With half-a-dozen more, that sight to see. 
“The Booth of Beauty,” ’twas a name of sin 
Which seemed to promise a new mystery. 
There was a crowd already in the place, 
And ’twixt me and the stage, now darkly hid, 
The gathering evening had come down apace, 
And all was dim within and overspread. 
I know not by what instinct or mute proof 
Of Providence it was, but this is true, 
Even as I stepped "neath that ignoble roof, 
A prescience warned me there of portents new, 
And a voice spoke with no uncertain sound 
Warning me back as from ungodly ground. 
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An instant, just an instant, and no more, 

And it was gone, and I with eyes unsealed 
Saw the bald pageant stripped to its thought’s core, 

And naked there to my scared eyes revealed. 
Upon a throne which filled the upper space 

Two female monsters sat, the first a girl 
Marked like a leopard with pied arms and face, 

And restless eyes aflame and teeth of pearl. 
Her as we ventured near, I heard awhile 

Say she was hungry, and a gleam like blood 
Lighted her lips and died in a fierce smile. 

A woman’s hand behind me in the crowd 
Clutched at my arm, and through the booth there went 
A shiver of half fear, half merriment. 


XI 


Beyond her sat a second monster. She 
In shape and sense was undisguisedly real, 
An ox-eyed queen of full-fed majesty 
And giant height and comeliness ideal. 
She too her tale related, as was due, 
In measured tones, her age, her birth, her name, 
Bourgeois her parents, friends of order too, 
And good Imperialists of honest fame, 
Her age eighteen, her height seven feet, her waist 
An ell and more in its circumference, 
Her leg above the knee, and where was placed 
Its point of full development . . . The sense 
Of the rest I lost, for laughing half aloud 
Again a woman touched me in the crowd. 
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She was a little woman dressed in black, 
Who stood on tiptoe with a childish air, 
Her face and figure hidden in a sacque, 
All but her eyes and forehead and dark hair. 
Her brow was pale, but it was lit with light, 
And mirth flashed out of it, it seemed in rays. 
A childish face, but wise with woman’s wit, 
And something, too, pathetic in its gaze. 
In the bare dusk of that unseemly place 
I noted all, and this besides, a scar 
Which on her cheek had left a paler trace. 
It seemed to tell its tale of love and war. 
That little scar! Doubt whispered of this one, 
Boy as I was, she had not lived a nun. 


XIII 


A second warning, nor unheeded. Yet 

The thought appealed to me as no strange thing, 
Pure though I was, that love impure had set 

Its seal on that fair woman in her Spring. 
Her broken beauty did not mar her grace 

In form or spirit. Nay, it rather moved. 
It seemed a natural thing for that gay face 

It should have known and suffered and been loved. 
It kindled in me, too, to view it thus, 

A mood of daring which was more than mine, 
And made my shamefaced heart leap valorous, 

And fired its courage to a zeal divine. 
All this, in one short instant, as I gazed 
Into her eyes, admiring, yet amazed. 

[9] 
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Me, too, she doubtless read. For, with her hand 
Raised as for help and pointing to a chair, 
She bade me, with a gesture, part command 
And part entreaty, I would set her there. 
She could not see, she said, the Queen of Love 
My eyes so coveted, and laughed and laid 
Upon my lips the fingers of her glove 
When I protested at the words she said. 
I hardly know how it all came about 
But did her bidding as she would, and she 
From her new vantage bore the humour out 
And mocked the more at each new mockery. 
And still she held my arm and I her dress, 
“Lest she should fall,” she said, in waywardness, 


XV 


Thus it began with laughter. But anon 

The ox-eyed queen, who had resumed by rote 
The tale of her perfections one by one, 

Turned by some ominous chance towards the spot 
Where we two stood. “And take good note,” said she, 

“All here is honest beauty, flesh and blood, 
As any in the world. Yet, if there be 

A doubt between you, let me make it good. 
Which of you two will honour me so near 

As to prove the truth?” My cheeks in spite of me 
Flamed in the dark, and I was seized with fear 

And a wild doubt lest mine the choice should be. 
The little woman on the chair began 
To shout aloud and bid me play the man. 

[10] 
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Oh, ’tis a terrible thing in early youth 

To be assailed by laughter and mute shame, 
A terrible thing to be befooled forsooth 

By one’s own foolish face betrayed in flame. 
The little traitor, when she saw me dumb, 

Went on to clap her hands, till all and each 
Took up the jest and called on me to come 

And prove my courage in the manly breach. 
The imperious queen stood waiting for me there, 

Pointing and beckoning, and the crowd closed in. 
Under the cover of a wilder air 

From the brass band, the darkness and the din, 
I know not how it was, in fear or fun, 
I touched that monster’s knee, and all was done. 


XVII 


I touched that knee. She did not show surprise,. 
And the earth had not opened at our feet. 
She did not even laugh. Her foolish eyes 
Twinkled a moment in her cheeks, then set 
Like fog-bound stars for ever from my sight. 
And at a signal from the little woman, 
Who clung to me still, a chorus left and right 
Of laughter rose Homeric and inhuman, 
Drowning all further sense in one wild roar. 
I heard the spotted girl with leopard lips 
Complain that she was hungry as before, 
And all the world was merged in an eclipse, 
Darkening the air around and overhead, 
And then I broke away and turned and fled. 
[11] 
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Alas, poor Queen of Beauty! In my heart 
I could weep for you and your sad graceless doom. 
You stand at my life’s threshold in the part — 
Of king’s chief jester in the ante-room, 
And none more near the throne. You made us sport 
According to your folly, and passed on, 
And now you live with pension in Love’s Court, 
And privilege to jest and wear the crown. 
Yes, I could weep for you. Your part it was 
To strike the cymbals on a night sublime 
For Love’s first bridal dance. Alas, alas! 
Time, the avenger of our manhood’s prime, 
Is gathering all life courtiers to his cell, 
And you among the rest. So fare you well. 


XIX 


I fled the booth with feelings as of Cain, 
Yet laughing at my own bewilderment. 
My cheeks had blushed till it was physical pain, 
And my eyes smarted. Through my head there went 
The little woman’s last appealing word 
Bidding me stop, in tones that smote afresh. 
And ’twixt my finger and thumb there throbbed and stirred 
The semblance of that monstrous pound of flesh, 
The knee that I had handled. With it too 
The jet beads of the little woman’s skirt, 
Where I had held her, left an impress new 
And touched my conscience to a deeper hurt. 
I was ashamed of all with shame intense, 
My youth, my frailty, and my innocence. 
[12] 
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I fled into the bosom of the night, 
Leaving the Fair behind me. I had need 
Of the sweet healing darkness to my sight, 
As a bruise needs a poultice. And in speed 
I went thus half through Lyons, loath to win 
Back to the crowd, and doubly loath to go 
Thus foolishly transfigured to my inn. 
Strange fateful night! Even to this hour ’tis so. 
Night in a city with the distant hum 
Of laughing crowds, the silence of strange streets, 
My own mute footfalls and the redolent gloom 
Of oil-lit thresholds brings it back and cheats 
My sorrow still to the last dreams of good 
I dreamed that evening in my solitude. 


XXI 


If I have since done evil in my life, 
I was not born for evil. This I know. 
My soul was a thing pure from sensual strife. 
No vice of the blood foredoomed me to this woe. 
I did not love corruption. Beauty, truth, 
Justice, compassion, peace with God and man, 
These were my laws, the instincts of my youth, 
And hold me still, conceal it as I can. 
I did not love corruption, nor do love. 
I find it ill to hate and ill to grieve. 
Nature designed me for a life above 
The mere discordant dreams in which I live. 
If I now go a beggar on the Earth, 
I was a saint of Heaven by right of birth. 
[13] 
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You know the story of my birth, the name 
Which I inherited for good and ill, 
The secret of my father’s fame and shame, 
His tragedy and death on that dark hill. 
You know at least what the world knows or knew, 
For time has taken half the lookers-on, 
As it took him, and leaves his followers few, 
And those that loved him scarce or almost none. 
To me, his son, there had remained the story, 
Told and retold by her who knew it best, 
A mystery of love, perhaps of glory, 
A heritage to hold and a bequest. 
Ah, how it loved him, that sad woman’s heart, 
What faith was hers and what a martyr’s part! 


XXIII 


Nor later, when with her my childhood died, 

Was life less sealed to me. The Church became 
My guardian next and mother deified, 

Who lit within me a more subtle flame 
Of constancy, and clothed me in her mood. 

No sound, no voice within that sanctuary 
Told me of common evil. Unsubdued 

And vast and strange, a thing from which to flee, 
The world lay there without us. We within, 

Fenced in and folded safe in our strong home, 
Knew nothing of the sorrow and the sin. 

Tis no small matter to have lived in Rome, 
In the Church’s very bosom and abode, 
Cloistered and cradled there, a child of God. 

[14] 
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Thus through these griefs I had been set apart, 
As for a double priesthood. Life to me, 
In those first moments when I probed my heart, 
Less an enchantress seemed than enemy. 
My knowledge of the world had nothing human. 
I saw Mankind a tribe, my natural foe, 
Whom I must one day battle with; and Woman, 
Ah! Woman was a snare I did not know. 
Indeed, it may be that already hope 
Knocked at my soul with tales it dared not own 
Of woman’s kindness in my horoscope. 
Man, only Man I feared with eyes bent down, 
Man the oppressor, who with pale lips curled 
Sheds blood in the high places of the world. 


XXV 


My childhood, then, had passed a mystery 

Shrouded by death, my boyhood a shut thing. 
The passion of my soul as it grew free 

With growing youth, a bird with broken wing, 
Knew nothing of its strength to dare or do, 

Or, if it dreamed of battle still to come, 
That was its secret hidden in the blue 

Of life’s great vault of tears which was its doom, 
A duty of revenge some day for blood. 

Enough! You know I held me from the press 
To whom base things are nothing, that I stood 

Parted from this world’s weekday wickedness 
By a whole legend of romance sublime, 
Perhaps by the dead virtue of a crime. 

[15] 
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I linger on the threshold of my youth. 
If you could see me now as then I was, 
A fair-faced frightened boy with eyes of truth 
Scared at the world yet angry at its laws, 
Plotting all plots, a blushing Cataline 
Betrayed by his own cheeks, a misanthrope 
In love with all things human and divine, 
The very fool of fortune and high hope, 
You would deny you knew me. Oh, the days 
Of our absurd first manhood, rich in force, 
Rich in desire of happiness and praise 
Yet impotent in its herioc course, 
And all for lack of that one worthless thing, 
Knowledge of life and love and suffering! 


XXVII 


At such a time indeed of youth’s first morn, 
There is a heaving of the soul in pain, 
A mighty labour as of joys unborn, 
Which grieves it and disquiets it in vain. 
The soul is scared at her own lack of peace, 
Her cradle song is mute, and she has fled 
From her old life as to a wilderness. 
She finds herself awake and without bread. 
Tis then the body, her new counsellor, 
Speaks in her ear, and still with eloquence 
Pleads for more action, and his voice to her 
Is sweet with love, and sadly she consents. 
There is a day of youth which needs must come 


When each must learn his life and leave his home. 


[16] 
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The summer I had passed in my own fashion 
High in the Alps, a proselyte to toil. 

I was released and free, and spent my passion 
On the bare rocks as on a fruitful soil. 

I had soothed my soul with labour, and its fire 
Borne to those naked heights where I unfurled 

My flag with new ambitions, high and higher 
Even to the last bleak outposts of the world. 

My soul had needed courage, and behold! 
Here in these battles with the hosts of air 

And rock and snow and storm she had grown bold 
And proved her temper for the coming war. 

This was her gain, the strife she must engage 

With physical fear, her childhood’s heritage. 


XXIX 


A glorious triumph. On that day of days 
When, standing on the summit’s utmost edge 
Of my first mountain-top, I viewed the maze 
Which I had travelled upwards, ledge on ledge, 
And all that wilderness of rock and plain 
Rolled at my feet, and, when with heel fast set 
On Nature’s neck, I knew the giant slain, 
My thrall, my prisoner, on the parapet, 
I was transfigured. Slowly in me rose 
The throb of courage as a sense new born. 
“Even Man,” I cried, “Man’s self, my foe of foes, 
The phantom of my fears, shall feel my scorn 
Yet in a nobler war.” And trembling then 
I seemed to stand, I too, a man with men. 
(17) 
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Thus was my soul enfranchised. But anon, 
With courage fired to full-fledged enterprise, 
And pushing still the vantage I had won, 
I sought communion with a world less wise, 
The living world. I mixed with not a few, 
Shepherds and countrymen, and village priests, 
Bagmen at inns, and all the motley crew 
Which comes and goes on market days and feasts 
In old-world hostelries of old-world towns. 
These gave a second schooling, till the grace 
Of the summer ended on the upper downs, 
And, carrying still its glory on my face, 
I came to Lyons where these things befell. 
The why and wherefore of it who shall tell? 


XXXI 


The booths were snut. The Fair was at an end, 
And the crowd gone with multitudinous feet 
Noisily home, or lingering still to spend 
At Café doors or at the turn of the street 
In twos and threes its laughter with good-night. 
All turned to silence. Even my heart had peace 
As, self-possessed and freed from its vain fright, 
I found myself once more upon the quays. 
I stopped before the theatre grown dark, 
With its extinguished lamps and blank repose 
A scene of melancholy sad to mark, 
Made sadder too by the white moon which rose 
Behind it virginal with vaporous wings, 
Aloof and careless of all earthly things. 
[18] 
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I had stopped to read a handbill of the play, 
Caught by the lettering. Thus it was I read, 
“Programme of this night’s pieces, Saturday 
The twentieth of October, ‘X. Y. Z.,’ 
A piece in one act, and ‘Les Bergers Fous,’ 
These to be followed by the well-known ‘drame’ 
Of ‘Manon Lescaut,’ here brought out anew 
For the first time at Lyons.” And a name 
Followed in giant type of one who then 
Illustrious stood in all the world of folly, 
The most sublime Comedian known to men, 
“Mademoiselle Esther, Muse of Melancholy.” 
She in her part of Manon, so ’twas writ, 
Three nights would play in honour infinite. 


XXXII 


Such was the legend. I had read it through 
Twice ere I thought of thinking what it meant. 
And as I turned with a sigh because I knew 
That I alone perhaps of all who went 
Homewards that night should bid good-night to none, 
From a side door thrust open on the street 
And calling as she passed in petulant tone 
To one within who seemed to rouse her heat, 
“Ah, mauvais plaisant!” ere she slammed it to, 
Out stepped my little woman of the Fair. 
Her face was altered, but its form and hue, 
If I had doubted in the moonlight there, 
Was marked for me by that unaltered sign, 
The little scar, its beauty’s underline. 


[19] 
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She saw me in an instant, and stopped short 

With a sudden change of look from fierce to gay. 
Her black eyes gleamed with triumph as they caught, 

Like some wild bird of chase, their natural prey. 
“Ha, ha,” she cried, “c’est lui, c’est Pingénu 

Ah, vagabond! ’Tis thus you find me out. 
Standing en faction, and at midnight too, 

At the actors’ door, with no more fear or doubt 
Than any sinner of them all. Oh wise! 

Who would have guessed it? No. You shall not speak. 
You shall not soil your innocent lips with lies 

For any foolish reason in the week, 
Nor for the year together if you told 
Your stories here till both of us grew old. 


XXXV 


“Silence. I will not listen!” “And for what?” 
She added strangely, in a softer mood. 
“You see I am not angry. Do you not? 
Only soft-hearted, and alas! too good. 
Why did you follow me?” She took my hand 
With a sudden action so devoid of guile 
That I, who could not choose but understand, 
Was softened too and fooled into a smile. 
“Why did you follow me? Here, feel,” she said, 
“How my heart beats. It frightens me to find 
So much of cunning in so young a head, 
So young a heart,—and mine which is not blind!” 
She pressed my hand to her side. In truth, her heart 
Was beating there, my own heart’s counterpart. 


[20] 
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She watched me curiously with mocking eyes, 
Yet tenderly, till once again her mirth 
Prevailed with her, and quick in feigned surprise 
Thrusting me back, “Ah, traitor!” she broke forth, 
“°Twas not for me then you were waiting there, 
Not me, poor foolish me. The Queen of Love, 
The woman of the booth! She was your care! 
Monster! to dare me thus! And yet you prove 
Your wit in vain, for, look, you foolish boy, 
She cannot walk the streets like you and me, 
Or the town would be at her heels.” Convulsed with joy 
At this new jest she laughed remorselessly, 
Till I was almost angry and inclined 
To leave her there. And then she changed her mind. 


XXXVII 


She seemed to change as if with a change of the wind, 
And growing serious sighed, “Now look,” she said, 
“You think me a mad woman and unkind, 
But that is nonsense. I am sound of head 
And not unsound of heart, ah, no, not there! 
But you turn my head with your John the Baptist’s face. 
I will not be made jealous, so beware.” 
She looked entreatingly as if for grace, 
And held me by the arm. “We are strangers both 
Among these heavy Lyonnese. By right 
We so should hold together. Tell me truth. 
You never saw me, did you, till to-night?” 
I said, “I came here not twelve hours ago! 
Why should you think it?” “No,” she broke in, “no. 
[21] 
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“I do not doubt it. You have a look of truth 
Which is beyond suspicion. But the world 
Is as full of knaves as fools. You have your youth 
And I my wisdom. Then your head is curled 
Just as I like it, and your face is smooth, 
And it can blush like your red innocent hands. 
I saw it in an instant in the booth 
That we should know each other and be friends. 
It does not do to question. Look at me. 
I am not pretty, yet the world’s best sense 
Has raved about my beauty foolishly 
These five years past in every mood an tense! 
Say. Would you like we should be friends for good?” 
Not knowing what I said, I said I would. 


XXXIX 


“We shall be friends. How friends? You must know me first. 
What? Like the Pont Neuf? Should you wish it? Well, 
None ever yet repented it who durst. 
Oh! you shall know me as I dare not tell. 
You said I was not pretty. ’Tis the paint 
That ruins the complexion and the hours 
Spent at the footlights. These would rob a saint, 
Much more a sinner, of her natural powers. 
Voila la casse du métier! Then, this scar, 
Some praise it as a beauty. They are fools. 
At best it but an honour is of war, 
And beauty is not measured by foot-rules. 
So you forgive it me, what need we care? 
Fair faces are but signs of things more fair,” 


[22] 
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She went on talking like a running stream, 
Without more reason or more pause or stay 

Than to gather breath and then pursue her whim 
Just where it led her, tender, sad, or gay. 

Her moods seemed all alike to her. But soon 
With a little shudder, for the wind was chill 

And we had lingered on there in the moon, 
She bade me follow, and I bowed my will. 

The torrent of her words had drowned in me 
What humour of resistance there had been, 

And the last sense of danger ceased to be 
In the first joy of yielding to such sin. 

There is no pleasure in the world so sweet 

As, being wise, to fall at folly’s feet. 


XLI 


Who might describe the humours of that night, 
The mirth, the tragedy, the grave surprise, 
The treasures of fair folly infinite 
Learned as a lesson from those childlike eyes? 
When we had left our river of fair hope, 

The world once more engulfed us in its ways, 
And street on street we passed, and shop on shop, 
Still loitering by to peer within and praise. 

At each new stall we stopped as if in doubt, 
Asking a price, and in pretence to buy. 
I thought she would have worn men’s patience out 
With her fool’s talk while I stood idly by. 
And still, as each grew warm, with cunning word 
She turned their wrath from surly to absurd. 
[23] 
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And so we went our way,—yes, hand in hand, 

Like two lost children in some magic wood 
Baffled and baffling with enchanter’s wand 

The various beasts that crossed us and withstood. 
Each step was an experience. Every mood 

Of that fair woman a fresh gospelling, 
Which spoke aloud to me and stirred my blood 

To a new faith, I knew not with what sting. 
One thing alone I knew or cared to know, 

Her strange companionship thus strangely won. 
The past, the future, all of weal or woe 

In my old life was gone, for ever gone. 
And still to this I clung as one who clings 
To hope’s last hencoop in the wreck of things. 


XLIII 


How shall I tell my fall? The life of man 
Is but a tale of tumbles, this way thrown 
At his beginning by mere haste of plan 
In the first gaping ditch with flowers o’ergrown ; 
Anon more cautious for his wounded knees, 
Yet falling still through much expectancy; 
And so to age, the goal of his heart’s ease, 
Stumbling in blindness on he knows not why. 
How shall I tell it? As the poets tell 
Who wrap love in a garment of vain light? 
Or plainly naked, the poor child of Hell 
And laughter that it is and starless night? 
I like the truth best. Yet this love, sad thing, 
Mired and defiled, I saw it once a king. 
[24] 
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We came at last, alas! I see it yet, 
With its open windows on the upper floor, 
To a certain house still stirring, with lights set, 
And just a chink left open of the door. 
Here my companion stopped and bade me in; 
Her dressmaker’s, she said. And I, who heard 
A sound of women’s voices from within, 
Shrank back alarmed and ready at a word 
From any damsel stoutly to deny. 
But “Madame Blanche,” she said to ease my fears, 
“Is a good soul, and far too wise to pry 
Or fancy evil of her customers 
At any hour of the night they choose to come, 
Much less of me.” And so I followed dumb. 


XLV 


I followed dumb and shrinking like a thief 
Close in her shadow from the women’s guess, 
Yet ruthlessly betrayed for my cheeks’ grief 
From head to foot in the tall pier-glasses. 
My vagabond attire, my coat all rags, 
My tattered plaid stained with the summer’s dust, 
The sash which bound my waist all gaps and jags, 
With gaiters frayed and such sad shoes as must 
Have served Ulysses at his journey’s close; 
All these I saw revealed to my disgrace, 
My hat still crowned with its last Alpine rose, 
And what she had called my “John the Baptist’s face” 
Red with confusion and the rage of youth, 
I saw it all, the whole remorseless truth. 
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Not so my little sponsor. She, with eyes 
Proudly unconscious of my fool’s display, 
Talked volubly to all and scorned disguise, 
While Madame Blanche herself, no less than they, 
Smiled us a welcome, and with upraised hands 
Disclaimed excuse and led us straightway through 
To an inner room as to a Conference. 
There I first saw to my amazement new 
That fair white mystery, a woman’s dress, 
And heard its language spoken. Stuffs were brought 
And cards unrolled before us, braids and lace 
Lauded and handled and their merits taught 
To ears that listened and to eyes that saw 
Their secret sense, the law within the law. 


XLVII 


Sublime discussions! Let who will be wise! 
These are the things that touch us and transcend. 
The logic of all beauty is surprise, 
The reason of all love the unseen end. 
Still as they argued on of this and that, 
Turning perchance to me as arbiter 
Where in my corner I still speechless sat 
To end their strife, my vision seemed to clear, 
The scales fell from my eyes of ignorance, 
The terror from my heart. One thing alone 
Stood plain before me, the supreme fair chance 
Of a first fortune, glorious and unknown, 
Which beckoned me with no uncertain hand 
To touch and taste and learn and understand, 
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Suddenly then my strange companion cried, 
“Bring me the body.” In a moment more 
She had thrown off her hat, her veil untied, 
And motioning all the women to the door, 
While I sat speechless by who would have gone, 
Undid her jacket and anon her dress, 
With the jet buttons of it one by one, 
And stood but clothed the more in loveliness, 
A sight sublime, a dream, a miracle, 
A little goddess from some luminous field 
Brought down unconscious on our Earth to dwell, 
And in an age of innocence revealed, 
Naked but not ashamed. Nay, wherefore shame? 
And I ah, who shall blame me, who shall blame? 


XLIX 


I will not tell the secrets of that place. 
When Madame Blanche returned to us again 
I was kneeling there, while Esther kissed my face 
And dried and comforted my tears. O vain 
And happy tears! Oh griefs thrice comforted! 
I trembled, but not with fear. If I was dumb, 
‘Twas not for lack of speech where all was said. 
My doubts were ended and my fears o’ercome, 
And joy had triumphed. Life has given me much 
And pleasure much, and Heaven may yet have store 
Of nobler hopes to kindle and to touch, 
But never for all time, ah, never more, 
That delicate dawn of wonder when lips move 
First to the love of life and love of love. 
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He who has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach. His fortune then 
Holds nothing secret, and Eternity, 
Which is a mystery to other men, 
Has like a woman given him its joy. 
Time is his conquest. Life, if it should fret, 
Has paid him tribute. He can bear to die. 
He who has once been happy! When I set 
The world before me and survey its range, 
Its mean ambitions, its scant fantasies, 
The shreds of pleasure which for lack of change 
Men wrap around them and call happiness, 
The poor delights which are the tale and sum 
Of the world’s courage in its martyrdom; 


LI 


When I hear laughter from a tavern door, 

When I see crowds agape and in the rain 
Watching on tiptoe and with stifled roar 

To see a rocket fired or a bull slain, 
When misers handle gold, when orators 

Touch strong men’s hearts with glory till they weep, 
When cities deck their streets for barren wars 

Which have laid waste their youth, and when I keep 
Calmly the count of my own life and see 

On what poor stuff my manhood’s dreams were fed 
Till I too learned what dole of vanity 

Will serve a human soul for daily bread, 
—Then I remember that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the world’s gods among. 

[28] 
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I lived with Esther, not for many days, 
If days be counted by the fall of night 
And the sun’s rising, yet through years of praise, 
If truth be timepiece of joys infinite. 
And what a life it was! No vain sweet dream 
Of love in idleness which all men know, 
But a full drama fashioned on the theme 
Of strength victorious over death and woe. 
Here was no faltering. Ours the triumph was 
Of that strong logic which beholds each day 
As a new world to conquer, and the cause 
Itself complete of a more glorious fray. 
To-day our cycle was. In it sublime 
We sat enthroned as on the neck of Time. 


LIII 


For Esther was a woman most complete 

In all her ways of loving. And with me 
Dealt as one deals who careless of deceit 

And rich in all things is of all things free. 
She did not stop with me to feel her way 

Into my heart, because she all hearts knew, 
But, like some prodigal heir of yesterday 

Just in possession, counted not her due 
And grandly gave. O brave humility! 

O joy that kneels! O pride that stoops to tears! 
She spent where others had demanded fee, 

Served where all service had of right been hers, 
Casting her bread of life upon love’s ways, 
Content to find it after many days. 

[29] 
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I must not speak of it. Even yet my heart 
Is but a feeble thing to fret and cry, 
And it might chance to wake and with a start, 
When nights were still and stars were in the sky, 
Sit up and muse upon its lonely state, 
With the same stars to mock at it as then, 
And certain chords that touched might touch it yet, 
And griefs find issue and tears come again. 
I must not venture farther in this mood. 
Grief is forsworn to me. I will not grieve, 
Nor think too much on Esther’s womanhood, 
Rather on that which was its make-believe. 
And yet awhile she loved me. In this thought 
I long found rest when all was come to nought. 


LV 


We stayed at Lyons three days, only three, 

In Esther’s world of wonder and renown, 
She, glorious star, each night immortally 

Playing her Manons to the listening town. 
I glorious too, but in Love’s firmament, 

Watching her face by which alone I moved, 
A shadow near her raptured and intent, 

And seeking still the signs that I was loved. 
Thrice happy days? Thrice blessed tragedy! 

Her Des Grieux was I, her lover lorn 
Bound to her fortunes, blest to live or die, 

And faithful ever though to faith forsworn, 
Waiting behind the scenes in that stage-land 
To greet her exits and to squeeze her hand. 
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Who has not wept with Manon? Of all tales 

That thrill youth’s fancy or to tears or mirth 
None other is there where such grief prevails, 

Such passionate pity for the loves of Earth. 
Who has not wept with Manon in her sin, 

Wept in her punishment? What angry heart 
Has been unmoved in youth to see her win 

With those sad archers to the inhuman cart? 
Who has not followed her beyond the seas, 

And sold his life for her, and vowed his pride, 
And sinned all sins to buy her back to ease, 

And died all deaths to venge her when she died? 
And I, blest boy, who each new happy night 
When all was done still lived in her delight! 


LVII 


This was my term of glory. All who know 
Something of life will guess untold the end. 
In love, one ever kisses for his woe, 
One lends his cheek, alas! or seems to lend, 
One has the pleasure, one the penalties, 
One is in earnest, one has time to laugh, 
One turns impatient from imploring eyes, 
And one in terror spells love’s epitaph. 
There was no wisdom in this love of mine, 
Therefore it peristed earlier than the rest, 
Although I poured out all my heart like wine 
And watered it with tears, and prayed unblest 
In my soul’s rage to all the Saints of heaven 
To give me this and yet to be forgiven. 
[31] 
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It might not be. Some things are possible, 
And some impossible for even God. 
And Esther had no soul which Heaven or Hell 
Could touch by joy or soften by the rod. 
She could not really love me. The day came, 
How soon, how late, I need not to devise, 
When passion prayed its last, and only shame 
Stood for my portion in a world grown wise, 

And I went forth for ever from her sight 
Knowing the good and evil. On that day 

I did her wrong by anger. Now life’s light 
Illumines all, and I behold her gay 

As I first knew her in my love purblind, 

Dear passionate Esther, soulless but how kind! 


[32] 
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DEDICATION 
To Rosert, Lorp LyTTon 
1880 
I 
TO ONE IN A HIGH POSITION 


To you, a poet, glorious, heaven-born, 

One who is not a poet but a son 

Of the earth earthy, sick and travel-worn 
And weary with a race already run, 

A battle lost e’er yet his day is done, 

Comes with this tribute, shattered banners torn 
From a defeat. You reign in Macedon, 

My Alexander, as at earlier morn 

You reigned upon Parnassus, hero, king. 

I reign no more, not even in those hearts 

For which these songs were made, and if I sing 
Tis with a harsh and melancholy note 

At which my own heart like an echo starts. 
Yet sometimes I can deem you listening, 

And then all else is instantly forgot. 
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PART IL—TO MANON 


II 
COMPARING HER TO A FALCON 


BRAVE as a falcon and as merciless, 

With bright eyes watching still the world, thy prey, 
I saw thee pass in thy lone majesty, 

Untamed, unmated, high above the press. 

The dull crowd gazed at thee. It could not guess 
The secret of thy proud aérial way, 

Or read in thy mute face the soul which lay 

A prisoner there in chains of tenderness. 

—Lo, thou art captured. In my hand to-day 

I hold thee, and awhile thou deignest to be 
Pleased with my jesses. I would fain beguile 

My foolish heart to think thou lovest me. See, 

I dare not love thee quite. A little while 

And thou shalt sail back heavenwards. Woe is me! 
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ON HIS FORTUNE IN LOVING HER 


I did not choose thee, dearest. It was Love 

That made the choice, not I. Mine eyes were blind 
As a rude shepherd’s who to some long grove 
His offering brings, and cares not at what shrine 
He bends his knee. The gifts alone were mine; 
The rest was Love’s. He took me by the hand, 
And fired the sacrifice, and poured the wine, 
And spoke the words I might not understand. 

I was unwise in all but the dear chance 

Which was my fortune, and the blind desire 
Which led my foolish steps to Love’s abode, 
And youth’s sublime unreasoned prescience 
Which raised an altar and inscribed in fire 

Its dedication: “To the unknown god.” 


IV 


IN PRAISE OF HIS FATE 


When I hear others speak of this and that 

In our fools’ lives which might have better gone, 

Complaining idly of too niggard fate 

And wishing still their senseless past undone, 

I feel a childish tremor through me run, 

Stronger than reason, lest by some far chance 

Fate’s ear to our sad plaints should yet be won 

And these our lives be thrown back on our hands. 

I tremble when I think of my past years, 

My hopes, my aims, my wishes. All these days 

I might have wandered far from Love and thee. 

But kind fate held me, heedless of my prayers, 

A prisoner to its wise mysterious ways, 

And forced me to thy feet—ah fortunate me! 
[38] 
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ON THE POWER OF HER BEAUTY 


I am lighthearted now. An hour ago 

There was a tempest in my heaven, a flame 

Of sullen lightning under a bent brow 

And a dull muttering which breathed no name. 
Now all is changed. The very winds are tame, 
And the birds sing aloud from every bough, 

And my heart leaps. What empire dost thou claim, 
Child, o’er this Earth, that nature serves thee so? 
Sublime magician! Well may Earth and Heaven 
Change at thy bidding, and the hearts of men. 
Didst thou but know the power that beauty hath, 
The sea should leave his bed, the rocks be riven, 
And wise men, deeming chaos come again, 
Should kneel before thee and conjure thy wrath. 


VI 
DEPRECIATING HER BEAUTY 


I love not thy perfections. When I hear 
Thy beauty blazoned, and the common tongue 
Cheapening with vulgar praise a lip, an ear, 
A cheek that I have prayed to;—when among 
The loud world’s gods my god is noised and sung, 
Her wit applauded, even her taste, her dress, 
Her each dear hidden marvel lightly flung 
At the world’s feet and stripped to nakedness— 
Then I despise thy beauty utterly, 
Crying, “Be these your gods, O Israel!” 
And I remember that on such a day 
I found thee with eyes bleared and cheeks all pale, 
And lips that trembled to a voiceless cry, 
And that thy bosom in my bosom lay, 
[39] 
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What are these things thou lovest? Vanity. 

To see men turn their heads when thou dost pass; 
To be the signboard and the looking-glass 

Where every idler there may glut his eye; 

To hear men speak thy name mysteriously, 
Wagging their heads. Is it for this, alas, 

That thou hast made a placard of a face 

On which the tears of love were hardly dry? 
What are these things thou lovest? The applause 
Of prostitutes at wit which is not thine; 

The sympathy of shop-boys who would weep 
Their shilling’s worth of woe in any cause, 

At any tragedy.—Their tears and mine, 

What difference? Oh truly tears are cheap! 


VIII 
AS TO HES CHOICE OF HER 


If I had chosen thee, thou shouldst have been 
A virgin proud, untamed, immaculate, 

Chaste as the morning star, a saint, a queen, 
Scarred by no wars, no violence of hate. 

Thou shouldst have been of soul commensurate 
With thy fair body, brave and virtuous 

And kind and just; and, if of poor estate, 

At least an honest woman for my house. 

I would have had thee come of honored blood 
And honourable nurture. Thou shouldst bear 
Sons to my pride and daughters to my heart, 
And men should hold thee happy, wise, and good. 
Lo, thou art none of this, but only fair. 

Yet must I love thee, dear, and as thou art. 


[40] 
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ON HER WAYWARDNESS 


This is rank slavery. It better were 

To till the thankless earth with sweat of brow, 
Following dull oxen ’neath a goad of care 
To a boor’s grave agape behind the plough. 
It better were to linger in some slow 
Unnatural case, the sport of flood or fire, 
To be undone by some inhuman vow 

And robbed in youth of youth and its desire. 
It better were to perish than thus live 

Thy pensioner and bondsman, day by day 
Doing fool’s service thus for love of thee. 
How shall I save thee if thou wilt not grieve 
Even for shames like these? How shall I slay 
The foes thou lovest, thou, their enemy? 


x 
ON HER FORGIVENESS OF A WRONG 


This is not virtue. To forgive were great 
If love were in the issue and not gold. 
But wrongs there are ’tis treason to forget, 
And to forgive before the deed was cold 
Was a strange jest. Ah, Manon, you have sold 
The keys of heaven at a vulgar rate, 
A sum of money for the wealth untold 
Of a just anger and the right to hate. 
—Well. It is done and the price paid. Now make 
Haste to betray them as you me betrayed. 
These are no longer foes to be forgiven. 
Remember they are friends, that peace is made, 
That you are theirs. Then rend them for love’s sake, 
And let your hatred with your love be even. 
[41] 
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ON HER LIGHTHEARTEDNESS 


I would I had thy courage, dear, to face 

This bankruptcy of love, and greet despair 

With smiling eyes and unconcerned embrace, 

And these few words of banter at “dull care.” 

I would that I could sing and comb my hair 

Like thee the morning thro’, and choose my dress, 
And gravely argue what I best should wear, 

A shade of ribbon or a fold of lace. 

I would I had thy cotrage and thy peace, 

Peace passing understanding; that mine eyes 
Could find forgetfulness like thine in sleep; 

That all the past for me like thee could cease 
And leave me cheerfully, sublimely wise, 

Like David with washed face who ceased to weep. 


XII 
ON READING CERTAIN LETTERS 


Reading these lines, this record of lost days 
Where I am not, and yet where love has been, 
This tale of passions consecrate to men 
Other than me, unwitting of my ways, 
I seem to hear some pagan chaunt of praise 
Hymned to an idol shrine in gardens green, 
Some wild soft worship of a god obscene, 
Some idle homage to an idol face. 
I shut my ears, yet hear it still. My eyes 
See not, yet see the unchaste, the unlawful fire; 
I scent the odour of the sacrifice, 
And feel the victim’s shriek. Then in my ire 
I rise up, as on Horeb, and I cry, 
“There is none other god, but only I!” 

[42] 
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HE DARES NOT DIE 


Four hours by the clock! How strange it is! Four hours 
Since love and life, the future and the past, 
Died with the shutting of these silent doors, 
And thought became to me one purpose vast. 

I have not moved from where she sat. The cast 
Of her fingers on this cushion lightly scores 

Its surface still; and still I hear the last 

Tones of her laughter, and here lie her flowers. 
Poor flowers! The ugliness of grief has wrought 
Your change already. No besotted bloom 

Of a false dawn has lured you to base life. 
You at the pinch were brave and trifled not, 
Going ungrudging to our common doom. 


And I? Ah God! I have not faced the knife! 


XIV 
HE HAS FALLEN FROM THE HEIGHT OF 
HIS LOVE 


Love, how ignobly hast thou met thy doom! 
Ill-seasoned scaffolding by which, full-fraught 
With passionate youth and mighty hopes, we clomb 
To our heart’s heaven, fearing, doubting, naught! 
Oh love, thou wert too frail for such mad sport, 
Too rotten at thy core, designed too high: 
And we who trusted thee our death have bought, 
And bleeding on the ground must surely die. 
—lI will not see her. What she now may be 
I care not. For the dream within my brain 
Is fairer, nobler, and more kind than she; 
And with that vision I can mock at pain. 
God! Was there ever woman half so sweet, 
Or death so bitter, or at such dear feet? 

[43] 
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COMPLAINING THAT HE HAD FALLEN 
AMONG THIEVES 


Oh, Lytton, I have gambled with my soul, 
And, like a spendthrift, pawned my heritage 
To pitiless Jews, and paid a monstrous toll 
To knaves and usurers,—and all to wage 

Fair war with black-legs, men who dared to gauge 
My youth’s bright honour as an antique thing, 
A broadsword to their fencing point and edge. 
So the game went. And even yet I cling 

To my mad humour, reckoning up each stake, 
Each fair coin lost—O miserable slaves, 

Who for the sake of gold, the poorest thing 
Man ever won from the earth’s bosom, take 

To rope or poison, and who labour not 

Even to “dig dishonourable graves,” 

See one who has lost a pound for every groat, 
For every penny of your squandering! 


XVI 
HE ARGUES WITH HIS LIFE 


My life, what strange mad garments hast thou on, 

Now that I see thee truly and am wise! 

Thou wild, lost Proteus, strangling and undone! 

What shapes are these, what metamorphoses 

Of a god’s soul in pain? I hear thy cries 

And see thee writhe and take fantastic forms, 

And strike in blindness at the destinies 

And at thyself, and at thy brother worms. 

Ah, foolish worm, thou canst not change thy lot, 

And all like thee must perish ’neath the sun. 

Why struggle with thy fellows? Nay, be kind, 

Kinder than these. Behold, the flower-pot 

Of fate is emptied out, and one by one 

The fisher takes you, and his books are blind. 
[44] 
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JOY’S TREACHERY 


I had a live joy once and pampered her, 

For I had brought her from the “golden East,” 

To lie when nights were cold upon my breast 

And sit beside me the long days and purr, 

Until her whole soul should be lapped in fur, 
Deep as her claws; a beautiful sleek beast, 
Which I might love——But, when I deemed it least, 
Her topaz eyes were on my stomacher, 

Athirst for blood. Thus, for I loathed her since 
I learned her guile, one night I had her slain 
And thrown upon a dunghill to the flies, 

Who bred in her fair limbs a pestilence, 

Whereof I sickened.—Thus it ever is: 

Dead joys unburied breed us death and pain. 


XVIII 
HE LAMENTS THAT HIS LOVE IS DEAD 


My love is dead, dead and in spite of me,— 

Dead while I lived,—while yet my blood was rife 

With hope and pleasure and the pride of life. 

For my love ended unexpectedly 

During the Winter, stricken like a tree 

By a nights cold, and frozen to the blood, 

Whose leaves fell off and never were renewed 

By any promise of the years to be. 

And, when the Spring came, and the birds, to mate 

Among its branches, lo! they found it bare, 

Though all around was Summer in the wood. 

Yet they took heart awhile, incredulous 

That such a tree should be for ever dead. 

“Tis early yet,” they cried. “The Spring is late. 

It shall still be as in the days that were.” 

But summer came and went while the tree stood 

Bare in the sun like a deserted house. 

—Then the birds suddenly despaired and fled. 
[45] 
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HE PROTESTS, NOTWITHSTANDING, HIS 
LOVE 
To be cast forth from the fair light of heaven 
Into outer darkness and there lie, 
Through unrecorded years of agony, 
Unseen, unheard, unpitied, unforgiven; 
To be forgotten of the earth and sky, 
Forgotten of the womb that once did bear, 
The eyes that cheered, the voice that comforted, 
The very breast where love had laid his head; 
To be alone with darkness and despair, 
Alone with endless death, and not to die: 
All these be punishments within the hand 
Of an avenging deity to deal. 
To these I bow in weakness as behoves. 
Yet not in anger but in love I stand 
’Gainst heaven, a new Prometheus, and appeal 
From God to my own soul which ceaseless loves. 
His be the wrath, the burning and the rod. 
Hell shall not make me traitor to my God. 


XX 
ON FALLING ILL THROUGH GRIEF 

Truce to thee, Soul! I have a debt to pay, 
Which I acknowledge. and without thy pleading. 
I like thee little that thou barrest my way 
With prayers too late for one well past thy heeding. 
Truce to these tears! Thy fellow lieth bleeding, 
Wounded by thee; and thou, forsooth, dost say, 
“I have a servant who is sick and needing 
Care at men’s hands.” The care was thine to pay. 
—When this same Soul was sick, a while ago, 
The Body watched her, till his eyes grew dim 
And his cheeks pale for very sympathy, 
Because she grieved. His love has wrought him woe, 
For he is sick and she despiseth him. 
Poor Body, I must take some thought of thee. 
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XXI 
HIS BONDAGE TO MANON IS BROKEN 


From this day forth I lead another life, 
Another life! A life without a tear! 

To-day has ended the unequal strife; 

My service and my sorrow finish here. 

See, my soul cuts her cable of belief 

And sails towards the ocean. She shall steer 
Sublime henceforth o’er accidents of grief. 
Her storm has rolled to a new Hemisphere. 
I have loved too much, too loyally, too long. 
To-day I am a pirate of the sea 

Let others suffer. I have suffered wrong. 
Let others love, and love as tenderly. 

Oh, Manon, there are women yet unborn 
Shall rue thy frailty, else am I forsworn. 


PART I1.—JULIET 


XXII 
ON THE NATURE OF LOVE 


You ask my love. What shall my love then be? 

A hope, an aspiration, a desire? 

The soul’s eternal charter writ in fire 

Upon the earth, the heavens, and the sea? 

You ask my love. The carnal mystery 

Of a soft hand, of finger-tips that press, 

Of eyes that kindle and of lips that kiss, 

Of sweet things known to thee and only thee? 

You ask my love. What love can be more sweet 

Than hope or pleasure? Yet we love in vain. 

The soul is more than joy, the life than meat. 

The sweetest love of all were love in pain, 

And that I will not give. So let it be. 

—Nay, give me any love, so it be love of thee. 
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XXIII 
ASKING FOR HER HEART 


Give me thy heart, Juliet, give me thy heart! 

I have a need of it, an absolute need, 

Because my own heart has thus long been dead. 
I live but by thy life. The very smart 

Of this new pain which has been born of thee 
Is thine, thy own great pleasure’s counterpart. 
I stand before thee naked. Clothe thou me. 
Bring out a robe,—thy truth, thy chastity. 
Put rings upon my fingers,—honour’s meed. 
For thou canst give, nor ever reck the cost, 
Being the royal creature that thou art, 

The fountain of all honour, whose high boast 
Is to be greatest when thou givest most. 


XXIV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Give me thy soul, Juliet, give me thy soul! 
I am a bitter sea, which drinketh in 
The sweetness of all waters, and so thine. 
Thou, like a river, pure and swift and full 
And freighted with the wealth of many lands, 
With hopes, and fears, and death and life, dost roll 
Against the troubled ocean of my sin. 
Thou doubtest not, though on these desert sands 
The billows surge against thee black with brine, 
Unwearied. For thy love is fixed and even 
And bears thee onward, and thy faith is whole. 
Though thou thyself shouldst sin, yet surely Heaven 
Hath held thee guiltless and thou art forgiven, 
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XXV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Give me thy kiss, Juliet, give me thy kiss! 

I with my body worship thee and vow 

Such service to thy needs as man can do. 

I ask no nobler servitude than this. 

Am I not thine, the bondsman of thy love, 
Whom thou hast bought and ransomed with a price, 
And therefore worthy to be ranked above 

The very stars that in the heavens move? 

And, Juliet, since I thus am one with you, 

And kinglier than Plantagenet or Guelph, 
What price were meet for my high mightiness? 
What gold of joy, what hope, what heavenly pelf 
Hast thou to give? Nay, sweetest, give thyself. 


XXVI 
THE SAME—A CHRISTMAS SONNET 


Since thou hast given me these, Juliet, given me these, 

There have been tidings told of a great joy, 

Of peace on Earth, good-will without annoy. 

Thou hast put on my soul’s infirmities 

And stooped to succour me, and thou hast trod 

The way of sorrows with me, on thy knees, 

Making thyself a little less than God, 

That I might worship Him in womanhood, 

A new redemption. Therefore, Juliet, 

The choirs of Heaven multitudinous 

Make all their songs to thee this happy night, 

In praise of thy great love incarnate thus, 

A very “word made flesh” to dwell with us. 
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XXVII 
ASKING THE FULFILMENT OF HER LOVE 


I ask for love who famished am in plenty, 
Not scorning the dear manna of your tears 
But being vexed with that too froward twenty 
Which heads the sum of my rebellious years. 
My soul is fallen “in lust of cucumbers, 

Of fish, of melons,” through its long abstaining. 
Unworthy Egypt yet enslaves my fears. 

Ah, love, I thirst, but not for heaven’s raining. 
Why speak to me, alas, of heavenly joys 

Who ask for joys of earth these cannot cheat? 
What are these clouds, these pillars of fire to me? 
The wilderness is long. Youth cannot be 
For ever fed on these unnatural toys 

And needs must murmur if it have not meat. 


XXVIII 
IN ANSWER TO A QUESTION 


Why should I hate you, love, or why despise 
For that last proof of tenderness you gave? 

The battle is not always to the brave, 

Nor life’s sublimest wisdom to the wise. 

True courage often is in frightened eyes, 

And reason in sweet lips that only rave. 

There is a weakness stronger than the grave, 

And blood poured out has overcome the skies. 
—Nay, love, I honour you the more for this, 
That you have rent the veil, and ushered in 

A fellow soul to your soul’s holy place. 

And why should either blush that we have been 
One day in Eden, in our nakedness? 

—’Tis conscience makes us sinners, not our sin. 
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XXIX 
TO HER WHO WOULD COMFORT HIM 


I did not ask your pity, dear. Your zeal 

I know. It cannot cure me of my woes. 

And you, in your sweet happiness, who knows, 
Deserve it rather I should pity feel 

For what the coming years from you conceal. 
I did but cry, thou dear Samaritan, 

Out of my bitterness of soul. Each man 

Has his own sorrow treading on his heel, 
Ready to strike him, and must keep his shield 
To his own back. Fate’s arrows thickly fly, 
And, if they strike not now, will strike at even. 
And so I ask no pity. On life’s field 

The wounded crawl together, but their cry 

Is not to one another but to Heaven. 


XXX 
THE RELIGION OF LOVE 


So thou but love me, dear, with thy whole heart 
What care I for the rest, for good or ill? 

What for the peace of soul good deeds impart, 
What for the tears unholy dreams distil? 

These cannot make my joy, nor shall they kill. 
Thou only perfect peace and virtue art 

And holiness for me and strength and will, 

So thou but love me with a perfect heart. 

I ask thee now no longer to be wise; 

No longer to be good, but loving me. 

I ask thee nothing now but only this. 

Henceforth my Bible, dear, shall be thine eyes, 
My beads thy lips, my prayers thy constancy, 
My heaven thine arms, eternity thy kiss. 
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XXXI 
TO ONE WHO LOVED HIM 


I cannot love you, love, as you love me, 

In singleness of soul, and faith untried: 

I have no faith in any destiny, 

In any Heaven, even at your side. 

Our hearts are all too weak, the world too wide, 
You but a woman. If I dare to give 

Some thought, some tenderness, a little pride, 

A little love, ’tis yours, love, to receive. 

And do not grieve, though now the gift appear 

A drop to your love’s ocean. Time shall see. 
—Oh, I could prophesy:—That day is sure, 
Though not perhaps this week, nor month, nor year, 
When your great love shall clean forgotten be, 
And my poor tenderness shall yet endure. 

Tis not the trees that make the tallest show, 
Which stand out stoutest when the tempests blow. 


XXXII 
EXHORTING HER TO PATIENCE 


Why do we fret at the inconsistency 

Of our frail hearts, which cannot always love? 
Time rushes onward, and we mortals move 
Like waifs upon a river, neither free 

To halt nor hurry. Sweet, if destiny 

Throws us together for an hour, a day, 

In the back-water of this quiet bay, 

Let us rejoice. Before us lies the sea, 

Where we must all be lost in spite of love. 
We dare not stop to question. Happiness 
Lies in our hand unsought, a treasure trove. 
Time has short patience of man’s vain distress; 
And fate grows angry at too long delay; 
And floods rise fast, and we are swept away. 
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XXXIIT 
REMINDING HER OF A PROMISE 


Oh, Juliet, we have quarrelled with our fate, 

And fate has struck us. Wherefore do we cry? 
We prayed for liberty, and now too late 

Find liberty is this, to say “good-bye.” 

The Winter which we loved not has gone by, 

And Spring is come. The gardens, which were bare 
When we first wandered through them, you and I, 
The prisoners of our own vain wishes, are 

Now full of golden flowers. The very lane 
Down to the sea is green. The cactus hedge 

We saw cut down has sprouted new again, 
And swallows have their nests on the cliff’s edge. 
Where we so often sat and dared complain 
Because our joy was new, and called it pain. 


XXXIV 

THE SAME CONTINUED 
Yes, Spring is come, but joy alas is gone,— 
Gone ere we knew it, while our foolish eyes, 
Which should have watched its motions every one 
Were looking elsewhere, at the hills, the skies, 
Chasing vain thoughts, as children butterflies, 
Until the hour struck and the day was done, 
And we looked up in passionate surprise 
To find that clouds had blotted out our sun. 
Our joys are gone. And what is left to us, 
Who loved not even love when it was here? 
What but a voice which sobs monotonous 
As these sad waves upon the rocks, the dear 
Fond voice which once made music with our own, 
And which our hearts now ache to think upon, 
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Old memories are sweet, but these are new 

And smart like wounds yet green. But one there is 
Which, for the cause that it was dear to you 

In days which counted upon greater bliss, 

Is fairer now and dearer far than these; 

And this the memory is of some hours spent 
One afternoon when, seated at your knees, 

I made narration (it was middle Lent 

And you with Judas flowers had filled your lap), 
Of the wise secret of these rhymes of mine, 
And gave a promise, which behold I keep, 

To write them out for you, each idle line, 
Throwing you all my rubbish in one heap. 
Poor stuff perhaps. And yet it made you weep. 


XXXVI 
FEAR HAS CAST OUT LOVE 


“Tis not that love is less or sorrow more 
Than in the days when first these things began. 
Even then you doubted, and our hearts were sore 
And you rebelled because I was a man. 
Even then you fought and wrestled with my plan. 
Of earthly bliss. What bitter anguish too 
When at the hour decreed our passion ran 
Out of our keeping and love claimed its due! 
’Tis not love’s fault we part, or grief’s. Alas, 
One mightier now compels us. with His nod. 
The fire of Heaven has touched us, and we pass 
From pleasure’s chastenings to a fiercer rod; 
And fear has cast out. love, for flesh is grass 
And we are withered with the wrath of God. 
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XXXVII 
TO ONE WHO WOULD ‘‘REMAIN FRIENDS’’ 


What is this prate of friendship? Kings discrowned 
Go forth, not citizens but outlawed men. 

If love has ceased to give a loyal sound, 

Let there at least be silence. Once again 

I go, proscribed, exiled, dominionless 

Out of your coasts, yet scorning, to complain. 
I grudge not your allegiance nor my bliss, 

I yield the pleasure as I keep the pain, 
Rebellion’s rights are limited though strong. 
The right to take gives not the right to give. 
Mine were the sole right and prerogative 

To give a title or forgive a wrong. 

This gift of friendship was not yours to bring. 
As I have lived in love I still will live 

Or die, if needs must, and without reprieve, 
Your lover yet, and kingdomless a king. 


XXXVIII 
TO ONE NOW ESTRANGED 


Why did you love me? Was it not enough 
That the world loved you, all the world and I? 
Or was your heart of so sublime a stuff 
That it might trifle with inconstancy 
And love and cease to love and yet not die? 
Heaven was your throne by right of happiness 
And Earth your footstool. All things great and high 
Waited your bidding, love itself no less. 
Yet, if you deigned to love, if from your place 
In Heaven you stooped, if, when your heart was moved, 
A thrill of human pleasure tinged your face, 
If ’twas in weakness not in strength you loved, 
Then there was cause to blush. Yet, loving, how 
Shall you blush less to be apostate now? 
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XXXIX 
FAREWELL TO JULIET 


Juliet, farewell. I would not be forgiven 

Even if I forgave. These words must be 

The last between us two in Earth or Heaven, 
The last and bitterest. You are henceforth free 
For ever from my bitter words and me. 

You shall not at my hand be further vexed 
With either love, reproach or jealousy 

(So help me Heaven), in this world or the next. 
Our souls are single for all time to come 
And for eternity, and this farewell 

Is as the trumpet note, the crack of doom, 
Which heralds an eternal silence. Hell 

Has no more fixed and absolute decree. 

And Heaven and Hell may meet,—yet never we. 


XL 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


‘Tis strange we are thus parted, not by death 
Or man’s device, but by our own mad will, 
We who have stood together on life’s path 
Through half a youth of good repute and ill, 
Friends more than lovers. See, Love’s citadel 
We held so stoutly ’gainst a world in arms 
Lies all dismantled now, a sight to fill 
The Earth with lamentations and alarms. 
Whose was the fault? I dare not ask nor say. 
If there was treachery, ’tis best untold. 
The price of treason we receive to-day 
Is paid to both of us in evil gold. 
Ay, take thy bitter freedom. ’Tis the fee 
Of love betrayed and faith’s apostasy. 
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XLI 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


We may not meet. I could not for pride’s sake 
Dissemble further, and I suffer pain, 

A palpable distinct and physical ache, 

When our eyes meet by accident, and when 

I hear you talk in your pathetic strain 

Which always moved me. Only yesterday, 

As I was standing with a crowd of men 

In the long corridor, you came my wa 

And chanced to stop, and thus by chance I heard 
A score of phrases uttered in that sad 
Half-suppliant voice which once my spirit stirred 
To its foundations. Yet your theme was glad— 
Strangers your hearers. What was in these spells 
To move me still? A trick, and nothing else! 


XLII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


We vex each other with our presence, I 

By my regrets and by my mocking face, 

You by your laughter and mad gaiety. 

And both by cruel thoughts of happier days. 

Is then the world so narrow that we pace 

These streets like prisoners still with eyes askance, 

As bound together in the fell embrace 

Of a dark chain which bars deliverance? 

Nay, go your ways. I will not vex you more. 

Make your own terms with life, while you are fair. 

There is none better learned in woman’s lore. 

You yet may take revenge on grief and care, 

And ’twas your nature ever to be gay, 

Why should I scoff? Be merry while you may. 
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THE SAME CONTINUED 


I do not love you. To have said this once 

Had seemed to both of us a monstrous lie, 

An idle boast, love’s last extravagance 

Or the mere paradox of vanity. 

Now it is true and yet more hideously 

More strangely monstrous. I, no less than you, 
Here own at length the worm which cannot die, 
The burden of a pain for ever new. 

This is the “pang of loss,” the bitterest 

Which Hell can give. We are shut out from Heaven 
And never more shall look upon Love’s face, 
Being with those who perish unforgiven. 

Never to see Love’s face! Ah, pain in pain, 
Which we do well to weep and weep again! 


XLIV 

THE SAME CONTINUED 
Yet we shall live without love, as some live 
Without their limbs, their senses, maimed or deaf. 
We even shall forget love, and shall thrive 
And prosper and grow fat upon our grief. 
You are consoled already more than half, 
And wear your sorrow lightly. I will boast 
No longer the refusal of relief 
Than as a decent mourner of hopes crossed. 
We yet shall laugh, and laughter is more loud 
When following tears. The men who drive a hearse 
Are not the least lighthearted of the crowd. 
See, we have made love’s epitaph in verse 
And fairly buried him. God’s ways are best. 
Then home to pleasure and the funeral feast. 
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XLV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Do you remember how I laughed at you 

In the Beaulieu woods, and how I made my peace? 
It was your thirtieth birthday, and you threw 
Stones like a school-girl at the chestnut trees. _ 
The heavens were light above us and the breeze. 
Your Corydon and all the merry crew 

Had wandered to a distance, busier bees 

Than we, who cared not where the hazels grew. 
We were alone at last. I had been teasing 

You with the burden of years left behind. 

You were too fair to find my wit displeasing, 

And I too tender to be less than kind. 

Your pebbles struck me. ‘“Wretch,” I cried. The word 
Entered our hearts that instant like a sword. 


XLVI 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Thrice happy fools! What wisdom shall we learn 
In this world or the next, if next there be, 

More deep, more full, more worthy our concern 
Than that first word of folly taught us? We 

Had suddenly grown silent. I could see 

Your cheek had lost a little of its hue, 

And your lips trembled, and beseechingly 

Your blue eyes turned to mine, and well I knew 
Your woman’s instinct had divined my speech, 
The meaning of a word so lightly spoken. 

The word was a confession, clear to each, 

A pledge as plain and as distinct a token 

As that of Peter at his master’s knees, 

“Thou knowest that I love thee more than these.” 
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THE SAME CONTINUED 


I see you, Juliet, still, with your straw hat 
Loaded with vines, and with your dear pale face, 
On which those thirty years so lightly sat, 

And the white. outline of your muslin dress. 

You wore a little fichu trimmed with lace 

And crossed in front, as was the fashion then, 
Bound at your waist with a broad band or sash, 
All white and fresh and virginally plain. 

There was a sound of shouting far away 

Down in the valley, as they called to us, 

And you, with hands clasped seeming still to pray 
Patience of fate, stood listening to me thus 

With heaving bosom. There a rose lay curled. 
It was the reddest rose in all the world. 


XLVIII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


I think there never was a dearer woman, 

A better, kinder, truer than you were, 

A gentler spirit more divinely human 

Than yours with your sweet melancholy air 
Of tender gaiety, which seemed like care, 

And in your voice a sob as of distress 

At the world’s ways, its sin and its despair, 
Being yourself all strange to wickedness. 
Now you are neither gentle, kind nor good, 
And you have sorrows of your own to grieve, 
And in your mirth compassion has no mood; 
You wear no more your heart upon your sleeve, 
And if your voice still sobs ’tis with a sense 

Of sorrow’s power, grief’s wealth, experience. 
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XLIX 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


A “woman with a past.” What happier omen 
Could heart desire for mistress or for friend? 
Pheenix of friends, and most divine of women, 
Skilled in all fence to venture or defend 

And with love’s science at your fingers’ end, 
No tears to vex, no ignorance to bore, 

A fancy ripe, the zest which sorrows lend!— 

I would to God we had not met before! 

—I would to God! and yet to God I would 
That we had never met. To see you thus 

Is grief and wounds and poison to my blood. 
Oh, this sacrilege and foul abuse. 

You were a thing for honour not vile use, 

Not for the mad world’s wicked sinks and stews. 


L 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


What have I done? What gross impiety 
Prompted my hand thus against God and good? 
Was there not joy on Earth enough for me 
That I must scale the heaven where you stood, 
And with my sinful blood pollute your blood? 
You were the type of wise sweet sanctity, 

Of that unearthly half of womanhood 

Which well redeems the rest. Oh, Juliet. we 
Sinned in a temple, and our tears to-day 
Appeal in vain to Heaven which dares not hear. 
God is not always mocked. And thus we pay 
Our uttermost debt unheeded, tear on tear 

And scoff on scoff and sin heaped up on sin, 
While there is justice on the Earth to men. 
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LI 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


We planted love, and lo it bred a brood 

Of lusts and vanities and senseless joys. 

We planted love and you have gathered food 

Of every bitter herb which fills and cloys. 

Your meat is loud excitement and mad noise, 
Your wine the unblest ambition of command 
O’er hearts of men, of dotards, idiots, boys. 
These are the playthings fitted to your hand, 
These are your happiness. You weep no more, 
But I must weep. My heaven has been defiled. 
My sin has found me out and smites me sore, 
And folly, justified of her own child, 

Rules all the empire where love reigned of yore, 
Folly red-cheeked but rotten to the core. 


LII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Lame, impotent conclusion to youth’s dreams 
Vast as all heaven! See, what glory lies 
Entangled here in these base stratagems, 

What virtue done to death! O glorious sighs, 
Sublime beseechings, high cajoleries, 

Fond wraths, brave ruptures, all that sometime was 
Our daily bread of gods beneath the skies, 

How are ye ended, in what utter loss! 

Time was, time is, and time is yet to come, 

Till even time itself shall have its end. 

These were eternal. And behold, a tomb! 

Come let us laugh and eat and drink. God send 
What all the world must need one day as we, 
Speedy oblivion, rest for memory. 
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THE SAME CONTINUED 


Farewell, then. It is finished. I forgo 

With this all right in you, even that of tears. 
If I have spoken hardly, it will show 

How much I loved you. With you disappears 
A glory, a romance of many years. 

What you may be henceforth I will not know. 
The phantom of your presence on my fears 

Is impotent at length for weal or woe. 

Your past, your present, all alike, must fade 
In a new land of dreams where love is not. 
Then kiss me and farewell. The choice is made 
And we shall live to see the past forgot, 

If not forgiven. See, I came to curse, 

Yet stay to bless. I know not which is worse. 
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LIV 
HE DESIRES THE IMPOSSIBLE 


IF it were possible the fierce sun should, 

Standing in heaven unloved, companionless, 
Enshrinéd be in some white-bosomed cloud, 

And so forget his rage and loneliness; 

If it were possible the bitter seas 

Should suddenly grow sweet, till at their brink 

Birds with bright eyes should stoop athirst and drink; 
—If these were possible; and if to these 

It should be proved that love has sometimes been 
’Twixt lambs and leopards, doves and hawks, that snow 
Clasps the bare rocks, that rugged oaks grow green 

In the west wind, that pinkest blossoms blow 

Upon May’s blackest thorn;—then, only then, 

I might believe that love between us two 

Was still in heaven’s gift, sweet child—And you? 


LV 
ST. VALENTINES DAY 


To-day, all day, I rode upon the Down, 
With hounds and horsemen, a brave company. 
On this side in its glory lay the sea, 
On that the Sussex Weald, a sea of brown. 
The wind was light, and brightly the sun shone, 
And still we galloped on from gorse to gorse. 
And once, when checked, a thrush sang, and my horse 
Pricked his quick ears as to a sound unknown. 
I knew the Spring was come. I knew it even 
Better than all by this, that through my chase 
In bush and stone and hill and sea and heaven 
I seemed to see and follow still your face. 
Your face my quarry was. For it I rode, 
My horse a thing of wings, myself a god. 
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TO ONE WHOM HE DARED NOT LOVE 


As one who, in a desert wandering 

Alone and faint beneath a pitiless sky, 

And doubting in his heart if he shall bring 
His bones back to his kindred or there die, 
Finds at his feet a treasure suddenly 

Such as would make him for all time a king, 
And so forgets his fears and with keen eye 
Falls to a-counting each new precious thing: 
—So was I when you told me yesterday 

The tale of your dear love. Awhile I stood 
Astonished and enraptured, and my heart 
Began to count its treasures. Now dismay 
Steals back my joy, and terror chills my blood, 
And I remember only “We must part.” 


LVII 
ON A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


We might, if you had willed, have conquered Heaven. 
Once only in our lives before the gate 

Of Paradise we stood, one fortunate even, 

And gazed in sudden rapture through the grate. 
And, while you stood astonished, I, our fate 
Venturing, pushed the latch and found it free. 
There stood the tree of knowledge fair and great 
Beside the tree of life. One instant we 

Stood in that happy garden, guardianless. 

My hands already turned towards the tree 

And in another moment we had known 

The taste of joy and immortality 

And been ourselves as gods. But in distress 

You thrust me back with supplicating arms 

And eyes of terror, till the impatient sun 

Had time to set and till the heavenly host 

Rushed forth on us with clarions and alarms 

And cast us out for ever, blind and lost. 
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LVIII 
TO ONE ON HER WASTE OF TIME 


Why practise, love, this small economy 

Of your heart’s favours? Can you keep a kiss 
To be enjoyed in age? And would the free 
Expense of pleasure leave you penniless? 
Nay, nay. Be wise. Believe me, pleasure is 
A gambler’s token, only gold to-day. 

The day of love is short, and every bliss 
Untasted now is a bliss thrown away. 

’Twere pitiful, in truth, such treasures should 
Lie by like miser’s crusts till mouldy grown. 
Think you the hand of age will be less rude 
In touching your sweet bosom than my own? 
Alas, what matter, when our heads are grey, 
Whether you loved or did not love to-day? 


LIX 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


How loud the storm blew all that bitter night! 

The loosened ivy tapping on the pane 

Woke me and woke, again and yet again, 

Till I was full awake and sat upright. 

I listened to the noises of the night, 

And presently I heard, disguised yet plain, 

A footstep on the stair which mounted light 

Towards me, and my heart outbeat the rain. 

I knew that it was you. I knew it even 

Before the door, which by design ajar 

Waited your coming, had disclosed my fate. 

I felt a wind upon my face from heaven. 

I felt the presence of a life. My hair 

Was touched as by a spirit. Insensate 

I drew you to my bosom. Ah, too late! 

I clutched the darkness. There was nothing there. 
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LX 
THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 


Ah Love, dear Love. In vain I scoff. In vain 
I ply my barren wit, and jest at thee. 

Thou heedest not, or dost forgive the pain, 

And in thy own good time and thy own way, 
Waiting my silence, thou dost vanquish me. 
Thou cometh at thy will in sun or rain 

And at the hour appointed, a Spring day, 

An Autumn night—and lo, I serve again. 
Forgive me, touch me, chide me. What to thee, 
God that thou art, are these vain shifts of mine? 
Let me but know thee. Thou alone art wise. 

I ask not to be wise or great or free 

Or aught but at thy knees and wholly thine, 
Thus, and to feel thy hand upon mine eyes. 


LXI 
TO ONE EXCUSING HIS POVERTY 


Ah, love, impute it not to me a sin 

That my poor soul thus beggared comes to thee. 
My soul a pilgrim was, in search of thine, 
And met these accidents by land and sea. 
The world was hard, and took its usury, 

Its toll for each new night in each new inn; 
And every road had robber bands to fee; 
And all, even kindness, must be paid in coin. 
Behold my scrip is empty, my heart bare. 

I give thee nothing who my all would give. 
My pilgrimage is finished, and I fare 

Bare to my death, unless with thee I live. 
Ah! give, love, and forgive that I am poor. 
Ah! take me to thy arms and ask no more 
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LXxII 
TO ONE WHO WOULD MAKE A CONFESSION 


Oh! leave the past to bury its own dead. 

The Past is naught to us, the Present all. 

What need of last year’s leaves to strew Love’s bed? 
What need of ghosts to grace a festival? 

I would not, if I could, those days recall, 

Those days not ours. For us the feast is spread, 
The lamps are lit, and the music plays withal. 
Then let us love and leave the rest unsaid. 

This island is our home. Around it roar 

Great gulfs and oceans, channels, straits, and seas. 
What matter in what wreck we reached the shore, 
So we both reached it? We can mock at these. 

Oh! leave the Past, if Past indeed there be. 

I would not know it. I would know but thee. 


LXIII 
THE PLEASURES OF LOVE 


I do not care for kisses. ”Tis a debt 

We paid for the first privilege of love. 

These are the rains of April which have wet 

Our fallow hearts and forced their germs to move. 
Now the green corn has sprouted. Each new day 
Brings better pleasures, a more dear surprise, 
The blade, the ear, the harvest—and our way 
Leads through a region wealthy grown and wise. 
We now compare our fortunes. Each his store 
Displays to kindred eyes of garnered grain, 

Two happy farmers, learnéd in love’s lore, 

Who weigh and touch and argue and complain. 
Dear endless argument! Yet sometimes we 

Even as we argue kiss. There! Let it be. 
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LXIV 

HE APPEALS AGAINST HIS BOND 
In my distress Love made me sign a bond, 
A cruel bond. *Twas by necessity 
Wrung from a foolish heart, alas, too fond, 
Too blindly fond, its error to foresee. 
And now my soul’s estate, in jeopardy, 
Lies to a pledge it never can redeem. 
Love’s loan was love, one hour of ecstasy, 
His penalty eternal loss of him. 
—See, I am penniless, the forfeit paid, 
And go a beggar forth from thy dear sight, 
My pound of more than flesh too strictly weighed 
And cut too near the heart. Fair Israelite, 
Thy plea was just. Thy right has been confessed. 
And yet a work of mercy was twice blessed. 


LXV 
TO ONE WHO SPOKE ILL OF HIM 


What is your quarrel with me, in love’s name, 

Fair queen of wrath? What evil have I done, 
What treason to the thought of our dear shame 
Subscribed or plotted? Is my heart less one 

In its obedience to your stern decrees 

Than on the day when first you said “I please,” 
And with your lips ordained our union? 

Am I not now, as then, upon my knees? 

You bade me love you, and the deed was done, 
And when you cried “Enough” I stopped, and when 
You bade me go I went, and when you said 
“Forget me” I forgot. Alas, what wrong 

Would you avenge upon a loyal head, 

Which ever bowed to you in joy and pain, 

That you thus scourge me with your pitiless tongue? 
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LXVI 
THE THREE AGES OF WOMAN 


Love, in thy youth, a stranger knelt to thee, 

With cheeks all red and golden locks all curled, 
And cried, “Sweet child, if thou wilt worship me, 
Thou shalt possess the kingdoms of the world.” 
But you looked down and said, “I know you not, 
Nor want I other kingdom than my soul.” 

Till Love in shame, convicted of his plot, 

Left you and turned him to some other goal. 

And this discomfiture which you had seen 

Long served you for your homily and boast, 
While, of your beauty and yourself the queen, 

You lived a monument of vain love crossed, 

With scarce a thought of that which might have been 
To scare you with the ghost pleasures lost. 


LXVII 

THE SAME CONTINUED 
Your youth flowed on, a river chaste and fair, 
Till thirty years were written to your name. 
A wife, a mother, these two titles were 
Which conquered for you the world’s fairest fame. 
In all things you were wise but in this one, 
That of your wisdom you yourself did doubt. 
Youth spent like age, no joy beneath the sun. 
Your glass of beauty vainly running out. 
Then suddenly again, ere well you knew, 
Love looked upon you tenderly, yet sad: 
“Are these wise follies, then, enough for you?” 
He said;—‘‘Love’s wisdom were itself less mad.” 
And you: “What wouldst thou of me?” “My bare due, 
In token of what joys may yet be had.” 
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LXVIII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Again Love left you. With appealing eyes 

You watched him go, and lips apart to speak. 
He left you, and once more the sun did rise 

And the sun set, and week trod close on week 

And month on month, till you had reached the goal 
Of forty years, and life’s full waters grew 

To bitterness and flooded all your soul, 

Making you loathe old things and pine for new. 
And you into the wilderness had fled, 

And in your desolation loud did cry, 

“Oh for a hand to turn these stones to bread!” 
Then in your ear Love whispered scornfully, 
“Thou too, poor fool, thou, even thou,” he said, 
“Shalt taste thy little honey ere thou die.” 


LXIX 
SIBYLLINE BOOKS 


When first, a boy, at your fair knees I kneeled, 
’Twas with a worthy offering. In my hand 
My young life’s book I held, a volume sealed, 
Which none but you, I deemed, might understand. 
And you I did entreat to loose the band 
And read therein your own soul’s destiny. 
But, Tarquin-like, you turned from my demand, 
Too proudly fair to find your fate in me. 
When now I come, alas, what hands have turned 
Those virgin pages! Some are torn away, 
And some defaced, and some with passion burned, 
And some besmeared with life’s least holy clay. 
Say, shall I offer you these pages wet 
With blood and tears? And will your sorrow read 
What your joy heeded not?—Unopened yet 
One page remains. It still may hold a fate, 
A counsel for the day of utter need. 
Nay, speak, sad heart, speak quick. The hour is late. 
Age threatens us. The Gaul is at the gate. 
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ON READING THE MEMOIRS OF 
M. DARTAGNAN 


Why was I born in this degenerate age? 
Or rather why, a thousand times, with soul 
Of such degenerate stuff that a mute rage 
Is all its reason, tears the only toll 

It takes on life, and impotence its goal? 
Why was I born to this sad heritage 

Of fierce desires which cannot fate control, 
Of idle hopes life never can assuage? 
Why was I born thus weak?—Oh to have been 
A merry fool, at jest with destiny; 

A free hand ready and a heart as free; 

A ruffler in the camps of Mazarin! 

Oh for the honest soul of d’ Artagnan, 
Twice happy knave, a Gascon and a man! 


LXxI 
THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN 


I long have had a quarrel set with Time, 

Because he robbed me. Every day of life 

Was wrested from me after bitter strife, 

I never yet could see the sun go down 

But I was angry in my heart, nor hear 

The leaves fall in the wind without a tear 

Over the dying summer. I have known 

No truce with Time nor, Time’s accomplice, Death. 

The fair world is the witness of a crime 

Repeated every hour. For life and breath 

Are sweet to all who live; and bitterly 

The voices of these robbers of the heath 

Sound in each ear and chill the passer by. 

—What have we done to thee, thou monstrous Time? 

What have we done to Death that we must die? 
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LXXII 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ANVERS 


My heart has its secret, my soul its mystery, 

A love which is eternal begotten in a day. 

The ill is long past healing Why should I speak to-day? 
For none have ears to hear, and, least of all, she. 

Alas I shall have lived unseen tho’ ever near, 

For ever at her side, for ever too alone. 

I shall have lived my life unknowing and unknown, 
Asking naught, daring naught, receiving naught from her. 
And she, whom Heaven made kind and chaste and fair, 
Shall go undoubting on, the while upon her way 

The murmur of my love shall fill the land, 

Till, reading here perchance severe and unaware 
These lines so full of her, she shall look up and say 
“Who was this woman then?” and shall not understand. 


LXXIII 
TO ONE TO WHOM HE HAD BEEN UNJUST 


If I was angry once that you refused 

The bread I asked and offered me a stone, 
Deeming the rights of bounty thus abused 

And my poor beggary but trampled on, 

Believe me now I would that wrong atone 

With such submission as a heart can show, 
Asking no bread of life but that alone 

Your dear heart proffered and my pride let go. 
Give me your help, your pity, what you will, 
Your pardon for a sin, your act of grace 

For a rebellion vanquished and undone, 

The stone I once refused, that precious stone 
Your friendship, so my thoughts may serve you still 
Even if I never more behold your face. 
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LXXIV 
THE MOCKERY OF LIFE 


God! What mockery is this life of ours! 

Cast forth in blood and pain from our mother’s womb, 
Most like an excrement, and weeping showers 
Of senseless tears: unreasoning, naked, dumb, 
The symbol of all weakness and the sum: 

Our very life a sufferance.—Presently, 

Grown stronger, we must fight for standing-room 
Upon the earth, and the bare liberty 

To breathe and move. We crave the right to toil. 
We push, we strive, we jostle with the rest. 

We learn new courage, stifle our old fears, 

Stand with stiff backs, take part in every broil. 

It may be that we love, that we are blest. 

It may be, for a little space of years, 

We conquer fate and half forget our tears. 


LXXV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


And then fate strikes us. First our joys decay. 
Youth, with its pleasures, is a tale soon told. 

We grow a little poorer day by day. 

Old friendships falter. Loves grow strangely cold. 
In vain we shift our hearts to a new hold 

And barter joy for joy, the less for less. 

We doubt our strength, our wisdom, and our gold. 
We stand alone, as in a wilderness 

Of doubts and terrors. Then, if we be wise, 

We make our terms with fate and, while we may, 
Sell our life’s last sad remnant for a hope. 

And it is wisdom thus to close our eyes. 

But for the foolish, those who cannot pray, 

What else remains of their dark horoscope 

But a tall tree and courage and a rope? 
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LXXVI 


THE SAME CONTINUED 


And who shall tell what ignominy death 

Has yet in store for us; what abject fears 

Even for the best of us; what fights for breath; 
What sobs, what supplications, what wild tears; 
What impotence of soul against despairs 

Which blot out reason?—The last trembling thought 
Of each poor brain, as dissolution nears, 

Is not of fair life lost, of Heaven bought 

And glory won. ’Tis not the thought of grief; 
Of friends deserted; loving hearts which bleed; 
Wives, sisters, children who around us weep. 
But only a mad clutching for relief 

From physical pain, importunate Nature’s need; 
The search as for a womb where we may creep 
Back from the world, to hide,—perhaps to sleep. 
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LXXVII 


WHO WOULD LIVE AGAIN? 


Oh who would live again to suffer loss? 

Once in my youth I battled with my fate, 
Grudging my days to death. I would have won 
A place by violence beneath the sun. 

I took my pleasures madly as by force, 

Even the air of heaven was a prize. 

I stood a plunderer at death’s very gate, 

And all the lands of life I did o’errun 

With sack and pillage. Then I scorned to die, 
Save as a conqueror. The treasuries 

Of love I ransacked; pity, pride and hate. 

All that can make hearts beat or brim men’s eyes 
With living tears I took as robes to wear. 

—But see, now time has struck me on the hip. 

I cannot hate nor love. My senses are 

Struck silent with the silence of my lip. 

No courage kindles in my heart to dare, 

No strength to do. The world’s last phantoms slip 
Out of my grasp, and naught is left but pain. 
Love, life, vain strength!—Oh who would live again? 
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LXXVIII 
COLD COMFORT 


There is no comfort underneath the sun. 

Youth turns to age; riches are quickly spent; 
Pride breeds us pain, our pleasures punishment. 
The very courage which we count upon 

A single night of fever shall break down, 

And love is slain by fear. Death last of all 
Spreads out his nets and watches for our fall. 
There is no comfort underneath the sun! 

—When thou art old, O man, if thou wert proud 
Be humble; pride will here avail thee not. 

There is no courage which can conquer death. 
Forget that thou wert wise. Nay, keep thy breath 
For prayer, that so thy wisdom be forgot 

And thou perhaps get pity of thy God. 


LXXIX 


AMOUR OBLIGE 


I could forgive you, dearest, all the folly 

Your heart has dreamed. Alas, as we grow old, 

We need more vigorous cures for melancholy, 

A stronger nutriment for hearts grown cold. 

We need in face of weakness to be bold. 

We need our folly to keep fate at bay. 

Oh, we need madness in the manifold 

Doubts and despairs which herald our decay. 

I could forgive you all and more than all. 

Yet, dearest, though for us fate waves his hand 

And we accept it as the common lot 

To meet no more at this life’s festival, 

It were unseemly you should take your stand, 

Now my heart’s citadel is laid in siege, 

In open field with those who love me not. 

Love has a rank which surely should oblige. 
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LXXX 
TO ONE UNFORGOTTEN 


You are not false perhaps, as lovers say 

Meaning the act,—Alas, that guilt was mine. 

Nor, maybe, have you bowed at other shrine 
Than the true god’s where first you learned to pray. 
I know the idols round you. They are clay, 
Mere Dagons to the courage half divine 

Which bears you scathless still thro’ sap and mine 
And breach and storm upon your virgin way. 
Alas, I know your virtue. But your heart, 

How have you treated it? I sometimes see, 

When nights are long, a vision chaste and true 

Of pale pathetic eyes which gaze on me 

In love and grief eternal. Then I start, 

Crying aloud, and reach my arms to you. 


LXXXxI 
TO ONE WHOM HE HAD LOVED TOO LONG 


Why do I cling to thee, sad love? Too long 
Thou bringest me neither pleasure to my soul 
Nor profit to my reason save in song, 

My daily utterance. See, thy beggar’s dole 

Of foolish tears cannot my tears cajole; 

Thy laughter doth my laughter grievous wrong; 
Thy anger angereth me; thou heapest coals 

Of fire upon my head the drear night long 

With thy forgiveness. What is this thou wilt? 
Mine ears have ceased to hear, my tongue to speak, 
And naught is left for my spent heart to do. 
Love long has left the feast; the cup is spilt. 
Let us go too. The dawn begins to »reak, 
And there is mockery in this heaven of blue. 
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LXXXII 
HE WOULD LEAD A BETTER LIFE 


I am tired of folly, tired of my own ways, 
Love is a strife. I do not want to strive. 

If I had foes I now would make my peace. 
If I less wedded were I now would wive. 

I would do service to my kind, contrive 
Something of good for men, some happiness 
For those who in the world still love and live, 
And, as my fathers did, so end my days. 

I would earn praise, I too, of honest men. 

I would repent in sackcloth if needs be. 

I would serve God and expiate my sin, 
Abjuring love and thee—ay, even thee. 

I would do this, dear love. But what am I 
To will or do? As we have lived we die. 
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PART IV.—VITA NOVA 
LXXXIII 
A DAY IN SUSSEX 


THE dove did lend me wings. I fled away 

From the loud world which long had troubled me. 
Oh lightly did I flee when hoyden May 

Threw her wild mantle on the hawthorn tree. 

I left the dusty high road, and my way 

Was through deep meadows, shut with copses fair. 
A choir of thrushes poured its roundelay 

From every hedge and every thicket there. 

Mild, moon-faced kine looked on, where in the grass 
All heaped with flowers I lay, from noon till eve. 
And hares unwitting close to me did pass, 

And still the birds sang, and I could not grieve. 
Oh what a blessed thing that evening was! 

Peace, music, twilight, all that could deceive 

A soul to joy or lull a heart to peace. 

It glimmers yet across whole years like these. 
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LXXXIV 
IN ANNIVERSARIO MORTIS 


If I can bring no tribute of fresh tears 

To mingle with the dust which covers thee; 

If in this latest dawn of evil years 

My rebel eyes withhold their sympathy; 

If of a truth my thoughts so barren be 

Of their old griefs, so numb to tenderness 

That they nor hear nor taste nor feel nor see 

The sweetness of thy presence in this place; 

If I now drowse,—’tis that the flesh is weak 
More than the spirit. See, by thy dear bed 
Once more I kneel in sorrow and in love. 

See, I still watch by thee if thou shouldst move, 
If thou shouldst raise thy hand or turn thy head, 
Or speak my name. And yet thou dost not speak. 


LXXXV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


These flowers shall be my offering, living flowers 

Which here shall die with you in sacrifice, 

Flowers from the empty fields which once were yours 

And now are mine. No gold, nor myrrh, nor spice, 

Nor any dead man’s offering may suffice. 

I love not flowers: but thus to deck a grave 

Which has no need of things of greater price. 

Life is the only tribute death would have. 

—Ah, thou art dead. Mine is this fair domain 

With all its living beauty and brave shows 

Of lawn, of lake, and garden; mine the increase 

Of the year’s harvest, the slow growth of trees, 

And that fair natural wealth we loved in vain, 

Flowers, which shall never more adorn my house. 
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LXXXVI 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


It is not true the dead unhonoured were 

If they returned to life. Nay, claim thine own, 
And see how gladly I, thy “thankless heir,” 
Will yield thee back possession of thy throne. 

I am not so in love with riches grown 

That such can comfort me. Alas, too long 

The fields are furrowed and the wheat is sown 
For my sole grief that these should do thee wrong. 
I hold these things not wholly as in fee, 

But thinking that perhaps some happy day 

We yet may walk together, and devise 

Of the old lands we loved, in Paradise, 

And I shall give account, as best I may, 

How I thy tenant was awhile for thee. 


LXXXVII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Thy ways were not my ways. ‘Thy life was peace, 
And mine has been a battle. Thou didst store 
Thy soul’s wealth sternly to a sure increase, 

And thy revenue’s much still swelled to more. 
Thou squanderedst nothing on the pomp of war, 
The lust of glory. No mad covetous eyes 

Were thine upon thy neighbour’s lands afar, 

His wealth, his wife, his fenceless vanities. 

Thou wert a brave, just man, whom all men knew 
And trusted, and some loved, and thou to me 
Wert as a tower of strength, a sanctuary 

To which I fled from the world’s maddened crew, 
Wounded by me, and there with bloodstained hands 
Clung to the altar of thy innocence. 
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LXXXVIII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


There were two with thee in thine agony, 

I and another. In that hour supreme 

We stood beside thy cross and gazed at thee, 
Waiting till death should wake thee from thy dream. 
Thy hands held both our hands and clung to them 
And drew them to each other. We could see 
Thy dumb lips open as to either name 

And thy eyes turn to our eyes wistfully. 

O eloquent eyes! Ye were not closed in vain. 
Still from the grave ye speak, “Behold a son, 
Behold a mother.” From that rite of pain 

We two went home together bone of bone 

And flesh of flesh, distinguished among men, 
Thy witnesses till death shall come again. 


LXXXIX 
THE LIMIT OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


There is a vice in the world’s reasoning. Man 
Has conquered knowledge. He has conquered power; 
He has traced out the universal plan 
Of the earth’s being; and in this last hour 
He has unmade the God which he had made. 
I cannot doubt but he at length has read 
The riddle of the Earth; that he is wise. 
He also hath dominion charteréd 
Over the lands, the oceans, and the skies, 
Which toil and sweat to give him daily bread. 
—Knowledge he hath, and power upon the Earth, 
And long ago he had himself been God, 
But for the cruel secret of his birth, 
Which gave him kindred with the dust he trod, 
And for the hideous ending of his mirth, 
A fly-blown carrion festering ’neath the sod. 
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XC 

THE PRIDE OF UNBELIEF 
When I complained that I had lost my hope 
Of life eternal with the eternal God; 
When I refused to read my horoscope 
In the unchanging stars, or claim abode 
With powers and dominations, but, poor clod, 
Clung to the earth and grovelled in my tears, 
Because I soon must lie beneath the sod 
And close the little number of my years,— 
Then I was told that pride had barred the way, 
And raised this foul rebellion in my head. 
Yet, strange rebellion! I, but yesterday, 
Was God’s own son in His own likeness bred. 
And thrice strange pride! who thus am cast away 
And go forth lost and disinherited. 


XCI 
LAUGHTER AND DEATH 

There is no laughter in the natural world 
Of beast or fish or bird, though no sad doubt 
Of their futurity to them unfurled 
Has dared to check the mirth-compelling shout. 
The lion roars his solemn thunder out 
To the sleeping woods. The eagle screams her cry. 
Even the lark must strain a serious throat 
To hurl his blest defiance at the sky. 
Fear, anger, jealousy have found a voice. 
Love’s pain or rapture the brute bosoms swell. 
Nature has symbols of her nobler joys, 
Her nobler sorrows. Who had dared foretell 
That only man, by some sad mockery, 
Should learn to laugh who learns that he must die? 
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XCII 
WRITTEN IN DISTRESS 


We sometimes sit in darkness. I long while 
Have sat there, in a shadow as of death. 

My friends and comforters no longer smile, 
And they who grudge me wrongfully my breath 
Are strong and many. I am bowed beneath 
A weight of trouble and unjust reproach 
From many fools and friends of little faith, 
The world is little worth, yet troubles much. 
But I am comforted in this, that I, 

Although my face is darkened to men’s eyes 
And all my life eclipsed with angry wars, 
Now see things hidden; and I seem to spy 
New worlds above my heaven. Night is wise 
And joy a sun which never guessed the stars. 


XCIII 
A DISAPPOINTMENT 


Spring, of a sudden, came to life one day. 

Ere this, the Winter had been cold and chill. 

That morning first the Summer air did fill 

The world, making bleak March seem almost May. 

The daffodils were blooming golden gay; 

The birch trees budded purple on the hill; 

The rose, that clambered up the window-sill, 

Put forth a crimson shoot. All yesterday 

The winds above the casement chilly blew, 

But now the breeze that played before the door 

So caught the dead leaves that I thought there flew 

Brown butterflies up from the grassy floor. 

—But someone said you came not. Ah, too true! 

And I, I thought that Winter reigned once more. 
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XCIV 
A YEAR AGO 


A year ago I too was proud of May, 

I too delighted in the blackbird’s song. 

When the sun shone my soul made holiday. 
When the rain fell I felt it as a wrong. 

Then for me too the world was fresh and young. 
Oh what a miracle each bluebell was! 

How my heart leaped in union with my tongue, 
When first I lit upon a stag’s horn moss! 

—A year ago! Alas, one Summer’s fire, 

One Autumn’s chill, one Winter’s discontent, 
And now one Spring of joy and hope deferred 
Have brought me to this pass of undesire 

That I behold May’s veil of beauty rent 

And stand unmoved by sun and flower and bird. 


XCV 
Pin SNOT. Ay POrT 


I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 

I have no natural love of the “chaste muse.” 
If aught be worth the doing I would do it; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 

I care not for their laurels but would choose 
On the world’s field to fight or fall or run. 
My soul’s ambition will not take excuse 

To play the dial rather than the sun. 

The faith I held, I hold, as when a boy 

I left my books for cricket-bat and gun. 

The tales of poets are but scholar’s themes. 
In my hot youth I held it that a man 

With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy 

Had better work to his hand in any plan 

Of any folly, so the thing were done, 

Than in the noblest dreaming of mere dreams. 
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XCVI 
ON THE SHORTNESS OF TIME 


If I could live without the thought of death, 
Forgetful of time’s waste, the soul’s decay, 

I would not ask for other joy than breath 

With light and sound of birds and the sun’s ray. 
I could sit on untroubled day by day 

Watching the grass grow, and the wild flowers range 
From blue to yellow and from red to grey 

In natural sequence as the seasons change. 

I could afford to wait, but for the hurt 

Of this dull tick of time which chides my ear. 
But now I dare not sit with loins ungirt 

And staff unlifted, for death stands too near. 

I must be up and doing—ay, each minute. 

The grave gives time for rest when we are in it. 


XCVII 
CHANCLEBURY RING 


Say what you will, there is not in the world 

A nobler sight than from this upper Down. 

No rugged landscape here, no beauty hurled 

From its Creator’s hand as with a frown; 

But a green plain on which green hills look down 

Trim as a garden plot. No other hue 

Can hence be seen, save here and there the brown 

Of a square fallow, and the horizon’s blue. 

Dear checker-work of woods, the Sussex Weald! 

If a name thrills me yet of things of earth, 

That name is thine. How often I have fled, 

To thy deep hedgerows and embraced each field, 

Each lag, each pasture,—fields which gave me birth 

And saw my youth, and which must hold me dead. 
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XCVIII 
SONNET IN ASSONANCE 


A thousand bluebells blossom in the wood, 

Shut in a tangled hrake of briar roses, 

And guarded well from every wanton foot, 

A treasure by no eye of man beholden, 

No eye but mine. No other tongue hath spoken 

Out to the joyless world what hidden joys 

Lie there untasted, mines of wealth unnoted, 

While a starved world without lives blank and void. 
—Ah, couldst thou know, poor wretch, what I have known, 
See what I saw upon the bank enshrinéd, 

Soft pity had not wholly left thy soul 

And tears had dimmed thy hard eyes uninvited. 

Eyes that are cruel-bright with hunger’s brightness, 
Hunger for beauty, solitude, and peace. 

There hadst thou found a beauty and a silence, 

Such as nor tongue can tell nor fancy dream. 


XCIX 
YOUTH 

Youth, ageless youth, the old gods’ attribute! 
—To inherit cheeks a-tingle with such blood 
As wood nymphs blushed, who to the first-blown flute 
Went out in endless dancing through the wood. 
To live, and taste of that immortal food 
After the wild day’s waste prepared for us 
By deathless hands, and straightway be renewed, 
Like the god’s entrails upon Caucasus. 
To rise at dawn with eye and brain and sense 
Clear as the pale green edge where dawn began, 
While each bold thought full shapen should arise, 
Cutting the horizon of experience, 
Sharp as an obelisk.—Ah, wretched Man! 
’Tis little wonder that the gods are wise. 
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Cc 

AGE 
O Age, thou art the very thief of joy, 
For thou hast rifled many a proud fool 
Of all his passions, hoarded by a rule 
Of stern economy. Him, yet a boy, 
Harsh wisdom governed. Others turned to toy 
With lusty passion. He was chaste and cool 
As a young Dorian in Lycurgus’ school. 
Ah me, that thou such souls shouldst dare annoy. 
Thus did he gather him a store of pleasure, 
Nor care to touch what he so hardly won, 
But let long years of solitary strife; 
And, when the rest should have consumed their treasure, 
He thought to sit him in the evening sun 
And taste the sweet fruits of a sober life. 


CI 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


But thou didst come upon him eré he wist, 

A silent highwayman, and take his all 

And leave him naked, when the night should fall 

And all the road was conjured in a mist. 

Too well thou keepedst thy unholy tryst, 

As long ago that eastern seneschal 

Rode all day long to meet at evenfall 

Him he had fled ere yet the sun uprist. 

—But I have spent me like a prodigal 

The treasure of my youth, and, long ago, 

Have eaten husks among the hungry swine, 

And when I meet thee I will straightway fall 

Upon thy neck, and if the tears shall flow, 

They shall be tears of love for thee and thine. 
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CII 
THE VENUS OF MELO 


What art thou? Woman? Goddess? Aphrodite? 
Yet never such as thou from the cold foam 

Of ocean, nor from cloudy heaven might come, 
Who wast begotten on her bridal night 

In passionate Earth’s womb by Man’s delight, 
When Man was young. I cannot trace in thee 
Time’s handiwork. Say, rather, where is he 
For whom thy face was red which is so white? 
Thou standest ravished, broken, and thy face 
Is writ with ancient passions. Thou art dumb 
To my new love. Yet, whatsoe’er of good, 

Of crime, of pride, of passion, or of grace 

In woman is, thou, woman, hast in sum. 


Earth’s archetypal Eve. All Womanhood. 


CIII 
WRITTEN AT FLORENCE 


O world, in very truth thou art too young, 
When wilt thou learn to wear the garb of age? 
World, with thy covering of yellow flowers, 
Hast thou forgot what generations sprung 
Out of thy loins and loved thee and are gone? 
Hast thou no place in all their heritage 
Where thou dost only weep that I may come 
Nor fear the mockery of thy yellow flowers? 
O world, in very truth thou art too young. 
The heroic wealth of passionate emprize 
Built thee fair cities for thy naked plains. 
How hast thou set thy summer growth among 
The broken stones which were their palaces! 
Hast thou forgot the darkness where he lies 
Who made thee beautiful, or have thy bees 
Found out his grave to build their honeycombs? 
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CIV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


O world, in very truth thou art too young. 
They gave thee love who measured out thy skies, 
And, when they found for thee another star, 
Who made a festival and straightway hung 

The jewel on thy neck. O merry world, 

Hast thou forgot the glory of those eyes 

Which first looked love in thine? Thou hast not furled 
One banner of thy bridal car for them. 

O world, in very truth thou art too young. 
There was a voice which sang about thy Spring, 
Till Winter froze the sweetness of his lips, 

And lo, the worms had hardly left his tongue 
Before thy nightingales were come again. 

O world, what courage hast thou thus to sing? 
Say, has thy merriment no secret pain 

No sudden weariness that thou art young? 


CV 
PALAZZO PAGANI 


This is the house where, twenty years ago, 

They spent a Spring and Summer. This shut gate 

Would lead you to the terrace, and below 

To a rose garden long since desolate. 

Here they once lived. How often I have sat 

Till it was dusk among the olive trees, 

Waiting to hear their coming horse-hoofs grate 

Upon the gravel; till the freshening breeze 

Bore down a sound of voices. Even yet 

A broken echo of their laughter rings 

Through the deserted terraces; and see, 

While I am speaking from the parapet 

There is a hand put forth, and some one flings 

Her very window open overhead. 

—How sweet it is, this scent of rosemary! 

—These are the last tears I shall ever shed. 
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cVI 
THE SUBLIME 


To stand upon a windy pinnacle, 

Beneath the infinite blue of the blue noon, 
And underfoot a valley terrible 

As that dim gulf, where sense and being swoon 
When the soul parts; a giant valley strewn 
With giant rocks; asleep, and vast, and still, 
And far away. The torrent, which has hewn 
His pathway through the entrails of the hill, 
Now crawls along the bottom and anon 
Lifts up his voice, a muffled tremulous roar, 
Borne on the wind an instant, and then gone 
Back to the caverns of the middle air; 

A voice as of a nation overthrown 

With beat of drums, when hosts have marched to war. 


CcVII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Clutching the brink with hands and feet and knees, 
With trembling heart, and eyes grown strangely dim, 
A part thyself and parcel of the frieze 

Of that colossal temple raised to Time, 

To gaze on horror, till, as in a crime, 

Thou and the rocks become accomplices. 

There is no voice, no life *twixt thee and them. 

No life! Yet, look, far down upon the breeze 
Something has passed across the bosom bare 

Of the red rocks, a leaf, a shape, a shade. 

A living shadow! Ay, above thee there, 

Weaving majestic circles overhead, 

Others are watching.—This is the sublime 

To be alone, with eagles in the air. 
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CVIII 
A FOREST IN BOSNIA 


Spirit of Trajan! What a world is here, 
What remnant of old Europe in this wood, 
Of life primeval rude as in the year 

When thy first legions by the Danube stood. 
These are the very Dacians they subdued, 
Swineherds and shepherds clad in skins of deer 
And fox and marten still, a bestial brood, 
Than their own swine begotten swinelier. 
The fair oak-forest, their first heritage, 
Pastures them still, and still the hollow oak 
Receives them in its bosom. Still o’erhead 
Upon the stag-head tops, grown hoar with age, 
Calm buzzards sit and ancient ravens croak, 
And all with solemn life is tenanted. 


cIx 
ROUMELI HISSAR 


The Empire of the East, grown dull to fear 
By long companionship with angry fate, 
In silent anguish saw her doom appear 
In this dark fortress built upon the strait, 
And Sultan Mahmoud standing at her gate, 
For she must perish. Hissar many a year 
Struck terror into all who gazed thereat, 
Till in his turn the Turk had learned to wear 
The purple and fine linen of the State, 
And fell in impotence. These walls to-day, 
With Judas tree and lilac overgrown, 
Move all men’s hearts. For close on barbarous power 
Tread lust and indolence, and then decay, 
Till we forgive——The very German boor, 
Who in his day of fortune moves our scorn, 
Purged of his slough, in after ages may 
Invite the tears of nations yet unborn. 
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cx 
THE OASIS OF SIDI KHALED 


How the earth burns! Each pebble underfoot 
Is as a living thing with power to wound. 

The white sand quivers, and the footfall mute 

Of the slow camels strikes but gives no sound, 

As though they walked on flame, not solid ground. 
°Tis noon, and the beasts’ shadows even have fled 
Back to their feet, and there is fire around 

And fire beneath, and overhead the sun. 

Pitiful heaven! What is this we view? 

Tall trees, a river, pools, where swallows fly, 
Thickets of oleander where doves coo, 

Shades, deep as midnight, greenness for tired eyes. 
Hark, how the light winds in the palm-tops sigh. 
Oh this is rest. Oh this is paradise. 


CXI 

TO THE BEDOUIN ARABS. 
Children of Shem! Firstborn of Noah’s race, 
But still forever children; at the door 
Of Eden found, unconscious of disgrace, 
And loitering on while all are gone before; 
Too proud to dig; to careless to be poor; 
Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 
Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with Him when He hides His face. 
Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 
Of an old wisdom by our world forgot, 
The courage of a day which knew not death. 
Well may we sons of Japhet in dismay 
Pause in our vain mad fight for life and breath, 
Beholding you. I bow and reason not. 
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CXII 
GIBRALTAR 


Seven weeks of sea, and twice seven days of storm 
Upon the huge Atlantic, and once more 

We ride into still water and the calm 

Of a sweet evening screened by either shore 

Of Spain and Barbary. Our toils are o’er, 

Our exile is accomplished. Once again 

We look on Europe, mistress as of yore 

Of the fair Earth and of the hearts of men. 

Ay, this is the famed rock, which Hercules 

And Goth and Moor bequeathed us. At this door 
England stands sentry. God! to hear the shrill 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze 

And at the summons of the rock guns roar 

To see her red coats marching from the hill. 


CXIII 
TO ONE WITH HIS SONNETS 


This is the book. For evil and for good, 
What my life was in it is written plain. 
These are no dreams, but things of flesh and blood, 
The past that lived and shall not live again. 
This is the book. I dare not bid you read. 
Too much of my poor soul you would unlock. 
Your own soul, if it tender were, might bleed. 
I could not bear that you should only mock. 
My life lies here. And yet in vain, dear heart, 
The tale is told. One page it yearns to see, 
One play where one best actor should find part. 
But that, alas for love! shall never be. 
Yet, if a sign you seek between these lines, 
One hidden lies for you, a sign of signs. 
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CXIV 


A LATER DEDICATION 
1892 


To her the sweetest, fairest, worthiest one, 

Who the inspirer is of my new praise, 

Whom lately once, one Autumn afternoon, 

I walked with nor told aught a lover says, 

And yet who knows I love her in all ways 

A maiden dreams: the suppliant at her throne, 
The counsellor of strength, the lord of lays 
Loyal to chastity and her alone, 

These rhymes I dedicate. Oh, if there be 

Still in this world of vanished creeds and kings 
Some faith in royal blood and right divine, 
Some lingering reverence paid to majesty, 

Here seek it and here find it, for it clings 

To each hushed verse like incense to a shrine. 
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FROM THE ARABIC 


I 
THE CAMEL-RIDER 


THERE is no thing in all the world but love, 

No jubilant thing of sun or shade worth one sad tear. 
Why dost thou ask my lips to fashion songs 

Other than this, my song of love to thee? 


See where I lie and pluck the thorns of grief, 

Dust on my head and fire, as one who mourns his slain. 
Are they not slain, my treasures of dear peace? 

This their red burial is, sand heaped on sand. 


Here came I in the morning of my joys. 

Before the dawn was born, through the dark downs I rode. 
The low stars led me on as with a voice, 

Stars of the scorpion’s tail in the deep South. 


Sighing I came, and scattering wide the sand. 

No need had I to urge her speed with hand or heel, 
The creature I bestrode. She knew my haste, 

And knew the road I sought, the road to thee. 


Jangling her bells aloud in wantonness, 
And sighing soft, she too, her sighs to my soul’s sighs. 
Behind us the wind followed thick with scents 
Of incense blossoms and the dews of night. 
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The thorn trees caught at us with their crook’d hands; 
The hills in blackness hemmed us in and hid the road; 
The spectres of the desert howled and warned; 

I heeded nothing of their words of woe. 


Thus till the dawn I sped in my desire, 

Breasting the ridges, slope on slope, till morning broke; 
And lo! the sun revealed to me no sign, 

And lo! the day was widowed of my hope. 


Where are the tents of pleasure and dear love, 

Set in the Vale of Thyme, where winds in Spring are fain? 
The highways of the valley, where they stood 

Strong in their flocks, are there. But where are they? 


The plain was dumb, as emptied of all voice; 

No bleat of herds, no camels roaring far below 
Told of their presence in the pastures void, 

Of the waste places which had been their homes. 


I climbed down from my watch-tower of the rocks, 

To where the tamarisks grow, and the dwarf palms, alarmed. 
I called them with my voice, as the deer calls, 

Whose young the wolves have hunted from their place. 


I sought them in the foldings of the hill, 

In the deep hollows shut with rocks, where no winds blow. 
I sought their footstep under the tall cliffs, 

Shut from the storms, where the first lambs are born. 


The tamarisk boughs had blossomed in the night, 
And the white broom which bees had found, the wild bees’ 
brood. 
But no dear signal told me of their life, 
No spray was torn in all that world of flowers 
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Where are the tents of pleasure and dear love, 

For which my soul took ease for its delight in Spring, 
The black tents of her people beautiful 
Beyond the beauty of the sons of kings? 


The wind of war has swept them from their place, 

Scattering them wide as quails, whom the hawk’s hate pursues; 
The terror of the sword importunate 

Was at their backs, nor spared them as they flew. 


The summer wind has passed upon their fields; 

The rain has purged their hearth-stones, and made smooth 
their floors; 

Low in the valley lie their broken spears, 

And the white bones which are their tale forlorn. 


Where are the sons of Saba in the South, 
The men of mirth and pride to whom my songs were sung, 
The kinsmen of her soul who is my soul, 
The brethren of her beauty whom I love? 


She mounted her tall camel in the waste, 

Loading it high for flight with her most precious things; 
She went forth weeping in the wilderness, 

Alone with fear on that far night of ill. 


She fled mistrusting, as the wild roe flees, 

Turning her eyes behind her, while fear fled before ; 
No other refuge knew she than her speed, 

And the black land that lies where night is born. 


Under what canopy of sulphurous heaven, 
Dark with the thunderclouds unloosing their mad tongues, 
Didst thou lie down aweary of thy burden, 
In that dread place of silence thou hadst won? 
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Close to what shelter of what naked rocks, 

Carved with what names of terror of what kings of old, 
Near to what monstrous shapes unmerciful, 

Watching thy death, didst thou give up thy soul? 


Or dost thou live by some forgotten well, 
Waiting thy day of ransom to return and smile, 
As the birds come when Spring is in the heaven, 
And dost thou watch me near while I am blind? 


Blind in my tears, because I only weep, 

Kindling my soul to fire because I mourn my slain, 
My kindred slain, and thee, and my dear peace, 
Making their burial thus, sand heaped on sand. 


For see, there nothing is in all the world 
But only love worth any strife or song or tear. 
Ask me not then to sing or fashion songs 
Other than this, my song of love to thee. 


II 
THE DESOLATE CITY 


DarK to me is the earth. Dark to me are the heavens. 
Where is she that I loved, the woman with eyes like stars? 
Desolate are the streets. Desolate is the city, 
A city taken by storm, where none are left but the alain 


Sadly I rose at dawn, undid the latch of my shutters, 
Thinking to let in light, but I only let in love. 

Birds in the boughs were awake; I listened to their chaunting; 
Each one sang to his love; only I was alone, 
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This, I said in my heart, is the hour of life and of pleasure, 
Now each creature on earth has his joy, and lives in the 
sun, 
Each in another’s eyes finds light, the light of compassion, 
This is the moment of pity, this is the moment of love. 


Speak, O desolate city! Speak, O silence in sadness! 
Where is she that I loved in my strength, that spoke to 
my soul? 
Where are those passionate eyes that appealed to my eyes in 
passion? 
Where is the mouth that kissed me, the breast I laid to my 
own? 


Speak, thou soul of my soul, for rage in my heart is kindled. 
Tell me, where didst thou flee on the day of destruction 
and fear? 
See, my arms still enfold thee, enfolding thus all Heaven, 
See, my desire is fulfilled in thee, for it fills the Earth. 


Thus in my grief I lamented. Then turned I from the 
window, 
Turned to the stair, and the open door, and the empty 
street, 
Crying aloud in my grief, for there was none to chide me, 
None to mock at my weakness, none to behold my tears. 


Groping I went, as blind. I sought her house, my beloved’s. 
. There I stopped at the silent door, and listened and tried 
the latch. 
Love, I cried, dost thou slumber? This is no hour for 
slumber, 
This is the hour of love, and love I bring in my hard. 
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I knew the house, with its windows barred, and its leafless 
fig-tree, 
Climbing round by the doorstep the only one in the street; 
I knew where my hope had climbed to its goal and there 
encircled 
All that those desolate walls once held, my beloved’s heart. 


There in my grief she consoled me. She loved me when I 
loved not. 
She put her hand in my hand, and set her lips to my lips. 
She told me all her pain and showed me all her trouble. 
I, like a fool, scarce heard, hardly returned her kiss. 


Love, thy eyes were like torches. They changed as I beheld 
them. 
Love, thy lips were like gems, the seal thou settest on my 
life. 
Love, if I loved not then, behold this hour thy vengeance; 
This is the fruit of thy love and thee, the unwise grown 
wise. 


Weeping strangled my voice. I called out, but none 
answered; 
Blindly the windows gazed back at me, dumbly the door; 
She whom I love, who loved me, looked not on my yearning, 
Gave me no more her hands to kiss, showed me no more 
her soul. 


Therefore the Earth is dark to me, the sunlight blackness, 
Therefore I go in tears and alone, by night and day; 
Therefore I find no love in Heaven, no light, no beauty, 
A Heaven taken by storm, where none are left but the slain! 
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THE GRIEF OF LOVE 


Love, I am sick for thee, sick with an absolute grief, 
Sick with the thought of thy eyes and lips and bosom. 
All the beauty I saw, I see to my hurt revealed. 
All that I felt I feel to-day for my pain and sorrow. 


Love, I would fain forget thee, hide thee in deeper night, 
Shut thee where no thought is, in the grave with tears. 

Love, I would turn my face to the wall and, if needs be, die; 
Death less cruel were than thy eyes which have blinded me. 


Since thou art gone from me, glory is gone from my life; 
Dumb are the woods and streams, and dumb the voice of 
my soul; 
Dead are the flowers we loved, blackened and sere with blight; 
Earth is frost-bound under my foot where our foot-steps 
trod. 


Give me back for my sorrow the days of senseless peace, 
Days when I thought not of thee, or thought in wisdom; 

Let me see thee once more as thou to my folly wert, 
A woman senseless as sounding brass or as tinkling cymbal. 


Why didst thou show me thy heart, which I thought not of? 
Why didst thou bare me thy soul, who to me were soulless? 
Why didst thou kiss my mouth, when my mouth did mock? 
Why didst thou speak to my lips of love, ere my lips had 
spoken? 
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Love, thou hast made me thine, thine, and in my despite, 
Laying thy hand on my heart in the soft Spring weather; 

Love, thou hast bought my soul at a price, the price of thine, 
Never again to mock at love, ah, never, never! 


IV 
A LOVE SECRET 


Love has its secrets, joy has it revealings. 

How shall I speak of that which love has hid? 
If my beloved shall return to greet me, 

Deeds shall be done for her none ever did. 


My beloved loved me. How shall I reveal it? 
We were alone that morning in the street. 

She looked down at the ground, and blushed, and trembled. 
She stopped me with her eyes when these did meet. 


“What wouldst thou, sweet one? What wouldst thou with 
sorrow, 
Thou, the new morning star with me, the night? 
What are those flowers thou holdest to thy bosom? 
What are the thoughts thou hidest from my sight?” 


“Thine are these flowers,” she said, “these foolish roses, 
And thine the thoughts, if thus it be thy will. 

I hold them close for fear that thou shouldst mock me, 
I hold them to my heart for fear of ill.” 


“Nay, what of ill? ’Tis only age is evil, 
Only forgetfulness and grief and pain; 
What dost thou know of grief, that thou shouldst fear it? 
Mine is the grief who cannot love again.” 
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She raised her eyes, she looked at me in wonder, 

“The ache is here,” she said, “by night and day; 
I cannot teach my heart to bear its burden, 
I cannot turn my silence from its way.” 


“Speak to me child. I am the wise physician, 
A man acquainted with all grief can teach ; 
There is no sorrow but has joy for sister, 
No silence but finds counterpart in speech.” 


My beloved laughed. She saw through my dissembling; 
She held to me her hand, that I might kiss 

The inside of her hand. ’Twas like a petal 
Of her own roses, but more dear than this. 


I felt its pulses, like a bird in prison; 

“Sweet child,” I said, what wouldst thou I should prove? 
I cannot make thee wiser than thy wisdom, 

Who knowest all things since thou knowest love.” 


How shall I tell it? How shall I reveal it? 
I led her by the hand, as thus I said, 

Back from the street to where it stood, my dwelling, 
And closed the door on where it stood, my bed. 


Her laughter stopped. “Nay, use not thou unkindly. 
Thine is the hand to deal or spare the blame; 

I dare not be to thee thus uninvited, 
Thou dost not know me, hast not learned my name.” 


How shall I tell it? How shall I reveal it? 
Love in that instant found its latest birth, 
“Soul of my soul,” I cried, “thy name is Pleasure, 
The sweetest thing to love on this sad Earth.” 
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I held her in my arms, I pressed her fastly. 
‘Ah, if thou lovedst me indeed,” she cried. 
“T love thee, and I love thee,” was my answer, 

“My sister, my beloved one, my bride!” 


Love has its secrets. Joy has its revealings. 
I speak of this which love in vain has hid; 

If my beloved shall return to greet me, 
Deeds shall be done for her none ever did. 


Vv 


THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH 


THESE are the days of our youth, our days of glory and honour. 
Pleasure begotten of strength is ours, the sword in our hand. 
Wisdom bends to our will, we lead captivity captive, 
Kings of our lives and love, receiving gifts from men. 


Why do I speak of wisdom? The prize is not for the wisest. 
Reason, the dull ox, ploughs a soil which no joy shall reap. 
Folly is fleeter far “neath the heel of the fearless rider, 
Folly the bare-backed steed we bestride, the steed of the 
plains. 


Mine is a lofty ambition, as wide as the world I covet. 
Vast is the empire I claim for thee, thou spouse of my soul. 
Show me new lands to win, and, by God in heaven, I swear it: 
These shall be mine and thine to-night for all time to hold, 
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Time is our slave and Fortune’s. We need not years for 
fruition. 
Here in our hands behold a key which unlocks the world. 
Each new day is a life. For us there is no to-morrow. 
Love no yesterday knows nor we, but to-day is ours. 


See, what a wealth I bring thee, what treasure of myrrh and 
spices! 
Every kingdom of Earth have I sacked to procure thee gold. 
All the knowledge that fools have learned at the feet of women, 
All that the wise have been taught in tears for thy sake I 
know. 


Give thyself up to Love. There is naught divine but madness. 
Give thyself up to me Love’s priest in his inmost shrine. 
Shut thy eyes on the world, sublime in thy abnegation. 
Only the wise who have bowed their will shall receive the 
prize. 


Shut thy eyes on the light. I have nobler dreams to read 


thee, 
Here in the shades of this darkened room, than the sun can 
show. 
Is there not light in my eyes to-night more light than the 
dreamlight? - 


See it breaks in streams on thy face; it illumes thy soul. 


Let me persuade thy weakness. I sue thee here with my 
reason. 
Let me convince thee of love with thy lips till thou cease 
to think. 
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Let me enfold thee with words more sweet than the prayers 
of angels, 
Speaking thus with my hand on thy heart till it cease to beat. 


Let me assuage thy grief with laughter, thy fear with kisses. 
Let me cajole thy doubts with surprise, thy pride with tears. 
Let me outshame the shame of thy face, outblush thy blushes. 
Let me teach thee what Love can dare and yet dream no 
shame. 


Let me uncover thy bosom and prove to thee its glory. 
Let me preach to thee of thyself the live night long. 

Let me chant new hymns to thy praise as I kneel and worship, 
Rising still like a god from my knees from eve till morn. 


Let me discourse of love with my hands and lips and bosom. 
Let me explain with my limbs the joy that a soul can feel. 

Let me unveil to thy bodily sense thy god incarnate 
Taking flesh in a visible form for thy body’s need. 


Lo, on the mount of Love, the holiest place of holies, 
Incense and prayer and the people’s shout and the fires 
have risen. 
Love descends on the feast. He mounts the pyre in silence, 
Victim and priest and god in one, to thy dreams revealed. 


There, the rite is accomplished. Whatever Love knows thou 
knowest. 
Sudden the victim staggers and falls. In the dust it lies. 
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See the hot blood flows for thy sake, it o’erflows the altar. 


Dost thou not feel it stream in thy veins? It still lives 
in thee. 


These are the days of our youth, the days of our dominion. 
All the rest is a dream of death and a doubtful thing. 

Here we at least have lived, for love is all life’s wisdom, 
Joy of joys for an hour to-day; then away, farewell! 
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THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND 
(1883) 


I have a thing to say. But how to say it? 

I have a cause to plead. But to what ears? 
How shall I move a world by lamentation, 

A world which heeded not a Nation’s tears? 


How shall I speak of justice to the aggressors, 

Of right to Kings whose rights include all wrong, 
Of truth to Statecraft, true but in deceiving, 

Of peace to Prelates, pity to the Strong? 


Where shall I find a hearing? In high places? 
The voice of havock drowns the voice of good. 

On the throne’s steps? The elders of the nation 
Rise in their ranks and call aloud for blood. 


Where? In the street? Alas for the world’s reason! 
Not Peers not Priests alone this deed have done. 

The clothes of those high Hebrews stoning Stephen 
Were held by all of us,—ay every one. 


Yet none the less I speak. Nay, here by Heaven 
This task at least a poet best may do, 
To stand alone against the mighty many, 
To force a hearing for the weak and few. 
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Unthanked, unhonoured,—yet a task of glory, 
Not in his day, but in an age more wise, 

When those poor Chancellors have found their portion 
And lie forgotten in their dust of lies. 


And who shall say that this year’s cause of freedom 
Lost on the Nile has not as worthy proved 

Of poet’s hymning as the cause which Milton 
Sang in his blindness or which Dante loved? 


The fall of Guelph beneath the spears of Valois, 
Freedcm betrayed the Ghibelline restored: 

Have we not seen it, we who caused this anguish, 
Exile and fear, proscription and the sword? 


Or shall God less avenge in their wild valley 

Where they lie slaughtered those poor sheep whose fold 
In the grey twilight of our wrath we harried 

To serve the worshippers of stocks and gold? 


This fails. That finds its hour. This fights. That falters. 
Greece is stamped out beneath a Wolseley’s heels. 

Or Egypt is avenged of her long mourning, 
And hurls her Persians back to their own keels. 


’Tis not alone the victor who is noble. 
’Tis not alone the wise man who is wise. 
There is a voice of sorrow in all shouting, 
And shame pursues not only him who flies. 


To fight and conquer: ’tis the boast of heroes. 
To fight and fly: of this men do not speak. 
Yet shall there come a day when men shall tremble 
Rather than do misdeeds upon the weak, 
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A day when statesmen baffled in their daring 

Shall rather fear to wield the sword in vain 
Than to give back their charge to a hurt nation, 
And own their frailities, and resign their reign, 


A day of wrath when all fame shall remember 
Of this year’s work shall be the fall of one 
Who, standing foremost in her paths of virtue, 
Bent a fool’s knee at War’s red altar-stone, 


And left all virtue beggared in his falling, 
A sign to England of new griefs to come, 

Her priest of peace who sold his creed for glory 
And marched to carnage at the tuck of drum. 


Therefore I fear not. Rather let this record 
Stand of the past, ere God’s revenge shall chase 
From place to punishment His sad vicegerents 
Of power on Earth.—I fling it in their face! 


* * % 


I have a thing to say. But how to say it? 
Out of the East a twilight had been born. 

It was not day. Yet the long night was waning, 
And the spent nations watched it less forlorn. 


Out of the silence of the joyless ages 
A voice had spoken, such as the first bird 
Speaks to the woods, before the morning wakens, 
And the World starting to its feet had heard. 


Men hailed it as a prophecy. Its utterance 
Was in that tongue divine the Orient knew. 
It spoke of hope. Men hailed it as a brother’s. 
It spoke of happiness. Men deemed it true. 
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There in the land of Death, where toil is cradled, 
That tearful Nile, unknown to Liberty, 

It spoke in passionate tones of human freedom, 
And of those rights of Man which cannot die, 


Till from the cavern of long fear, whose portals 
Had backward rolled, and hardly yet aloud, 

Men prisoned stole like ghosts and joined the chorus, 
And chaunted trembling, each man in his shroud: 


Justice and peace, the brotherhood of nations, 
Love and goodwill of all mankind to man: 

These were the words they caught and echoed strangely, 
Deeming them portions of some Godlike plan, 


A plan thus first to their own land imparted. 
They did not know the irony of Fate, 

The mockery of man’s freedom, and the laughter 
Which greets a brother’s love from those that hate. 


Oh for the beauty of hope’s dreams! The childhood 
Of that old land, long impotent in pain, 

Cast off its slough of sorrow with its silence, 
And laughed and shouted and grew new again. 


And in the streets, where still the shade of Pharaoh 
Stalked in his sons, the Mamelukian horde, 

Youth greeted youth with words of exultation 
And shook his chains and clutched as for a sword: 


Student and merchant, Jew, and Copt, and Moslem, 
All whose scarred backs had bent to the same rod, 
Fired with one mighty thought, their feuds forgotten, 
Stood hand in hand and praising the same God. 
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I have a thing to say. But how to say it? 
As in the days of Moses in the land, 
God sent a man of prayer before his people 
To speak to Pharaoh, and to loose his hand. 


Injustice, that hard step-mother of heroes, 
Had taught him justice. Him the sight of pain 
Moved unto anger, and the voice of weeping 
Made his eyes weep as for a comrade slain. 


A soldier in the bands of his proud masters 
It was his lot to serve. But of his soul 

None owned allegiance save the Lord of Armies. 
No worship from his God’s might him cajole. 


Strict was his service. In the law of Heaven 
He comfort took and patience under wrong. 
And all men loved him for his heart unquailing, 
And for the words of pity on his tongue. 


Knowledge had come to him in the night-watches, 
And strength with fasting, eloquence with prayer. 
He stood a Judge from God before the strangers, 
The one just man among his people there. 


Strongly he spoke: “Now, Heaven be our witness! 
Egypt this day has risen from her sleep. 

She has put off her mourning and her silence. 
It was no law of God that she should weep. 


“Tt was no law of God nor of the Nations 
That in this land, alone of the fair Earth, 
The hand that sowed should reap not of its labour, 
The heart that grieved should profit not of mirth. 
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“How have we suffered at the hands of strangers, 
Binding their sheaves, and harvesting their wrath! 

Our service has been bitter, and our wages 
Hunger and pain and nakedness and drouth. 


“Which of them pitied us? Of all our princes, 
Was there one Sultan listened to our cry? 

Their palaces we built, their tombs, their temples. 
What did they build but tombs for Liberty? 


“To live in ignorance, to die by service, 
To pay our tribute and our stripes receive: 
This was the ransom of our toil in Eden, 
This, and our one sad liberty—to grieve. 


“We have had enough of strangers and of princes 
Nursed on our knees and lords within our house. 

The bread which they have eaten was our children’s, 
For them the feasting and the shame for us. 


“The shadow of their palaces, fair dwellings 
Built with our blood and kneaded with our tears, 
Darkens the land with darkness of Gehennem, 
The lust, the crime, the infamy of years. 


“Did ye not hear it? From those muffled windows 
A sound of women rises and of mirth. 

These are our daughters—ay our sons—in prison, 
Captives to shame with those who rule the Earth. 


“The silent river, by those gardens lapping, 
To-night receives its burden of new dead, 
A man of age sent home with his lord’s wages, 
Stones to his feet, a grave-cloth to his head. 
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“Walls infamous in beauty, gardens fragrant 

With rose and citron and the scent of blood. 
God shall blot out the memory of all laughter, 
Rather than leave you standing where you stood. 


“We have had enough of princes and of strangers, 
Slaves that were Sultans, eunuchs that were kings, 
The shame of Sodom is on all their faces. 
The curse of Cain pursues them, and it clings. 


“Is there no virtue? See the pale Greek smiling. 
Virtue for him is as a tale of old. 

Which be his gods? The cent per cent in silver. 
His God of gods? The world’s creator, Gold. 


“The Turk that plunders and the Frank that panders, 
These are our lords who ply with lust and fraud. 
The brothel and the winepress and the dancers 
Are gifts unneeded in the lands of God. 


“We need them not. We heed them not. Our faces 
Are turned to a new Kebla, a new truth, 

Proclaimed by the one God of all the nations 
To save His people and renew their youth. 


“A truth which is of knowledge and of reason; 
Which teaches men to mourn no more and live; 

Which tells them of things good as well as evil, 
And gives what Liberty alone can give, 


“The counsel to be strong, the will to conquer, 
The love of all things just and kind and wise, 
Freedom for slaves, fair rights for all as brothers, 
The triumph of things true, the scorn of lies. 
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“Q men, who are my brethren, my soul’s kindred! 
That which our fathers dreamed of as a dream, 
The sun of peace, and justice, has arisen, 
And God shall work in you His perfect scheme. 


“The rulers of your Earth shall cease deceiving, 
The men of usury shall fly your land. 

Your princes shall be numbered with your servants, 
And peace shall guide the sword in your right hand. 


“You shall become a nation with the nations. 
Life up your voices, for the night is past. 

Stretch forth your hands. The hands of the free peoples 
Have beckoned you the youngest and the last. 


“And in the brotherhood of Man reposing, 

Joined to their hopes and nursed in their new day, 
The anguish of the years shall be forgotten 

And God, with these, shall wipe your tears away.” 


* * * 


I have a thing to say. But how to say it? 
How shall I tell the mystery of guile, 

The fraud that fought, the treason that disbanded, 
The gold that slew the children of the Nile? 


The ways of violence are hard to reckon, 
And men of right grow feeble in their will, 

And Virtue of her sons has been forsaken, 
And men of peace have turned aside to kill. 


How shall I speak of them, the priests of Baal, 
Then men who sowed the wind for their ill ends! 

The reapers of the whirlwind in that harvest 
Were all my country men, were some my friends. 
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Friends, countrymen and lovers of fair freedom, 

Souls to whom still my soul laments and cries! 
I would not tell the shame of your false dealings, 
Save for the blood which clamours to the skies. 


A curse on Statecraft, not on you, my Country! 
The men you slew were not more foully slain 
Than was your honour at their hands you trusted. 
They died, you conquered,—both alike in vain. 


Crimes find accomplices, and Murder weapons. 
The ways of Statesmen are an easy road. 

All swords are theirs, the noblest with the neediest. 
And those who serve them best are men of good. 


What need to blush, to trifle with dissembling? 
A score of honest tongues anon shall swear. 

Blood flows. The Senate’s self shall spread its mantle 
In the world’s face, nor own a Cesar there. 


“Silence! Who spoke?” “The voice of one disclosing 
A truth untimely.” “With what right to speak? 

Holds he the Queen’s commission?” “No, God’s only.” 
A hundred hands shall smite him on the cheek. 


The “truth” of Statesmen is the thing they publish, 
Their “falsehood” the thing done they do not say, 
Their “honour” what they win from the world’s trouble, 
Their “shame” the “ay” which reasons with their “nay.” 
Alas for Liberty, alas for Egypt! 
What chance was yours in this ignoble strife? 
Scorned and betrayed, dishonoured and rejected, 
What was there left you but to fight for life? 
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The men of honour sold you to dishonour. 
The men of truth betrayed you with a kiss. 
Your strategy of love too soon outplotted, 
What was there left you of your dreams but this? 


You thought to win a world by your fair dealing, 
To conquer freedom with no drop of blood. 

This was your crime. The world knows no such reasoning. 
It neither bore with you nor understood. 


Your Pharaoh with his chariots and his dancers, 
Him they could understand as of their kin. 

He spoke in their own tongue and as their servant, 
And owned no virtue they could call a sin. 


They took him for his pleasure and their purpose. 
The fashioned him as clay to their own pride. 
His name they made a cudgel to your hurting, 
His treachery a spear-point to your side. 


They knew him, and they scorned him and upheld him. 
They strengthened him with honours and with ships. 
They used him as a shadow for seditions. 
They stabbed you with the lying of his lips. 


Sad Egypt! Since that night of misadventure 
Which slew your first-born for your Pharaoh’s crime, 
No plague like this has God decreed against you, 
No punishment of all foredoomed in Time. 


# * * 


I have a thing to say. Oh how to say it! 
One summer morning at the hour of prayer, 
And in the face of Man and Man’s high Maker, 
The thunder of their cannon rent the air. 
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The flames of death were on you and destruction. 
A hail of iron on your heads they poured. 

You fought, you fell, you died until the sunset; 
And then you fled forsaken of the Lord. 


I care not if you fled. What men call courage 
Is the least noble thing of which they boast. 

Their victors always are great men of valour. 
Find me the valour of the beaten host! 


It may be you were cowards. Let them prove it,— 
What matter? Were you women in the fight, 
Your courage were the greater that a moment 
You steeled your weakness in the cause of right. 


Oh I would rather fly with the first craven 
Who flung his arms away in your good cause, 

Than head the hottest charge by England vaunted 
In all the record of her unjust wars! 


Poor sheep! they scattered you. Poor slaves! they bowed 
you. 
You prayed for your dear lives with your mute hands. 
They answered you with laughter and with shouting, 
And slew you in your thousands on the sands. 


They led you with arms bound to your betrayer: 
His slaves, they said, recaptured for his will. 

They bade him to take heart and fill his vengeance. 
They gave him his lost sword that he might kill. 


They filled for him his dungeons with your children. 
They chartered him new gaolers from strange shores: 
The Arnaout and the Cherkess for his minions, 
Their soldiers for the sentries at his doors. 
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He plied you with the whip, the rope, the thumb-screw. 
They plied you with the scourging of vain words. 
He sent his slaves, his eunuchs, to insult you. 
They sent you laughter on the lips of Lords. 


They bound you to the pillar of their firmans. 
They placed for sceptre in your hand a pen. 
They cast lots for the garments of your treaties, 
And brought you naked to the gaze of men. 


They called on your High Priest for your death mandate. 
They framed indictments on you from your laws. 

For him men loved they offered a Barabbas. 
They washed their hands and found you without cause. 


They scoffed at you and pointed in derision, 
Crowned with their thorns and nailed upon their tree. 
And at your head their Pilate wrote the inscription: 
“This is the land restored to Liberty!” 


* * * 


Oh insolence of strength! Oh boast of wisdom! 
Oh poverty in all things truly wise! 

Thinkest thou, England, God can be outwitted 
For ever thus by him who sells and buys? 


Thou sellest the sad nations to their ruin. 

What hast thou bought? The child within the womb, 
The son of him thou slayest to thy hurting, 

Shall answer thee, “An Empire for thy tomb.” 


Thou hast joined house to house for thy perdition. 
Thou hast done evil in the name of right. 
Thou hast made bitter sweet and the sweet bitter, 
And called light darkness and the darkness light. 
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Thou art become a by-word for dissembling, 

A beacon to thy neighbors for all fraud. 
Thy deeds of violence men count and reckon. 
Who takes the sword shall perish by the sword. 


Thou hast deserved men’s hatred. They shall hate thee. 
Thou hast deserved men’s fear. Their fear shall kill. 
Thou hast thy foot upon the weak. The weakest 
With his bruised head shall strike thee on the heel. 


Thou wentest to this Egypt for thy pleasure. 
Thou shall remain with her for thy sore pain. 

Thou hast possessed her beauty. Thou wouldst leave her. 
Nay. Thou shalt lie with her as thou hast lain. 


She shall bring shame upon thy face with all men. 
She shall disease thee with her grief and fear. 
Thou shalt grow sick and feeble in her ruin. 
Thou shalt repay her to the last sad tear. 


Her kindred shall surround thee with strange clamours, 
Dogging thy steps till thou shalt loathe their din. 

The friends thou hast deceived shall watch in anger. 
Thy children shall upbraid thee with thy sin. 


All shall be counted thee a crime,—thy patience 
With thy impatience. Thy best thought shall wound. 

Thou shalt grow weary of thy work thus fashioned, 
And walk in fear with eyes upon the ground. 


The Empire thou didst build shall be divided. 
' Thou shalt be weighed in thine own balances 
Of usury to peoples and to princes, 
And be found wanting by the world and these. 
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They shall possess the lands by thee forsaken 
And not regret thee. On their seas no more 

Thy ships shall bear destruction to the nations, 
Or thy guns thunder on a fenceless shore. 


Thou hadst no pity in thy day of triumph. 
These shall not pity thee. The world shall move 
On its high course and leave thee to thy silence, 
Scorned by the creatures that thou couldst not love. 


Thy Empire shall be parted, and thy kingdom. 
At thy own doors a kingdom shall arise, 

Where freedom shall be preached and the wrong righted 
Which thy unwisdom wrought in days unwise. 


Truth yet shall triumph in a world of justice. 
This is of faith. I swear it. East and west 

The law of Man’s progression shall accomplish 
Even this last great marvel with the rest. 


Thou wouldst not further it. Thou canst not hinder. 
If thou shalt learn in time, thou yet shalt live. 

But God shall ease thy hand of its dominion, 
And give to these the rights thou wouldst not give. 


The nations of the East have left their childhood. 
Thou art grown old. Their manhood is to come; 

And they shall carry on Earth’s high tradition 
Through the long ages when thy lips are dumb. 


Till all shall be wrought out. O Lands of weeping, 
Lands watered by the rivers of old Time, 
Ganges and Indus and the streams of Eden, 
Yours is the future of the world’s sublime. 
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Yours was the fount of man’s first inspiration, 

The well of wisdom whence he earliest drew. 
And yours shall be the flood-time of his reason 
The stream of strength which shall his strength renew. 


The wisdom of the West is but a madness, 
The fret of shallow waters in their bed. 
Yours is the flow, the fulness of Man’s patience 
The ocean of God’s rest inherited. 


And thou too, Egypt, mourner of the nations, 
Though thou hast died to-day in all men’s sight, 

And though upon thy cross with thieves thou hangest, 
Yet shall thy wrong be justified in right. 


*Twas meet one man should die for the whole people. 
Thou wert the victim chosen to retrieve 

The sorrows of the Earth with full deliverance. 
And, as thou diest, these shall surely live. 


Thy prophets have been scattered through the cities. 
The seed of martyrdom thy sons have sown 

Shall make of thee a glory and a witness 
In all men’s hearts held captive with thine own. 


Thou shalt not be forsaken in thy children. 
Thy righteous blood shall fructify the Earth. 
The virtuous of all lands shall be thy kindred, 
And death shall be to thee a better birth. 


Therefore I do not grieve. Oh hear me, Egypt! 
Even in death thou art not wholly dead. 
And hear me, England! Nay. Thou needs must hear me. 
I had a thing to say. And it is said. 
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(In the antechamber of Heaven. Satan walks alone. 
Angels in groups conversing.) 


Satan. To-day is the Lord’s “day.” Once more on His 
good pleasure 

I, the Heresiarch, wait and pace these halls at leisure 
Among the Orthodox, the unfallen Sons of God. 
How sweet in truth Heaven is, its floors of sandal wood, 
Its old-world furniture, its linen long in press, 
Its incense, mummeries, flowers, its scent of holiness! 
Each house has its own smell. The smell of Heaven to me 
Intoxicates and haunts,—and hurts. Who would not be 
God’s liveried servant here, the slave of His behest, 
Rather than reign outside? I like good things the best, 
Fair things, things innocent; and gladly, if He willed, 
Would enter His Saint’s kingdom—even as a little child. 

[Laughs. 
I have come to make my peace, to crave a full amaun, 
Peace, pardon, reconcilement, truce to our daggers-drawn, 
Which have so long distraught the fair wise Universe, 
An end to my rebellion and the mortal curse 
Of always evil-doing. He will mayhap agree 
I was less wholly wrong about Humanity 
The day I dared to warn His wisdom of that flaw. 
It was at least the truth, the whole truth, I foresaw 
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When He must needs create that simian “in His own 
Image and likeness.” Faugh! the unseemly carrion! 
I claim a new revision and with proofs in hand, 
No Job now in my path to foil me and withstand. 
Oh, I will serve Him well! 
[Certain Angels approach. 

But who are these that come 
With their grieved faces pale and eyes of martyrdom? 
Not our good Sons of God? They stop, gesticulate, 
Argue apart, some weep,—weep, here within Heaven’s gate! 
Sob almost in God’s sight! ay, real salt human tears, 
Such as no Spirit wept these thrice three thousand years. 
The last shed were my own, that night of reprobation 
When I unsheathed my sword and headed the lost nation. 
Since then not one of them has spoken above his breath 
Or whispered in these courts one word of life or death 
Displeasing to the Lord. No Seraph of them all, 
Save I this day each year, has dared to cross Heaven’s hall 
And give voice to ill news, an unwelcome truth to Him. 
Not Michael’s self hath dared, prince of the Seraphim. 
Yet all now wail aloud.—What ails ye, brethren? Speak! 
Are ye too in rebellion? 

Angels. Satan, no. But weak 
With our long earthly toil, the unthankful care of Man. 

Satan. Ye have in truth good cause. 

Angels. And we would know God’s plan, 
His true thought for the world, the wherefore and the why 
Of His long patience mocked, His name in jeopardy. 

We have no heart to serve without instructions new. 

Satan. Ye have made a late discovery. 

Angels. There is no rain, no dew, 
No watering of God’s grace that can make green Man’s heart, 
Or draw him nearer Heaven to play a godlier part. 

Our service has grown vain. We have no rest nor sleep; 
The Earth’s cry is too loud. 
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Satan. Ye have all cause to weep 
Since you depend on Man. I told it and foretold. 
Angels. Truly thou didst. 
Satan. Dear fools! But have ye heart to hold 
Such plaint before the Lord, to apprise Him of this thing 
In its full naked fact and call your reckoning? 
Angels. We dare not face His frown. He lives in 
ignorance. 
His pride is in His Earth. If He but looks askance 
We tremble and grow dumb. 
Satan. And ye will bear it then? 
Angels. We dare not grieve His peace. He loves this 
race of men. 
Satan. The truth should hardly grieve. 
Angels. He would count it us for pride. 
He holds Mankind redeemed, since His Son stooped and died. 
We dare not venture. 


Satan. See, I have less than you to lose. 
Give me your grief. 

Angels. Ay, speak. Thee He will not refuse. 
Mayhap thou shalt persuade Him. 

Satan. And withal find grace. 


The Lord is a just God. He will rejudge this case, 

Ay, haply, even mine. O glorious occasion! 

To champion Heaven’s whole right without shift or evasion 
And plead the Angels’ cause! Take courage, my sad heart, 
Thine hour hath come to thee, to play this worthiest part 
And prove thy right, thine too, to Heaven’s moralities, 

Not worse than these that wait, only alas more wise! 


Angels. Hush! Silence! The Lord God! 


(Entereth the Lorp Gop, to whom the ANGELS minister. 
He taketh His seat upon the throne.) 


The Lord God. Thank ye, My servants all. 
Thank ye, good Seraphim. To all and several, 
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Sons of the House, God’s blessing (aside) who ne’er gave God 
pain. 
Impeccable white Spirits, tell Me once again 
How goeth it with the World, My ordered Universe, 
My Powers and Dominations? Michael, thou, rehearse 
The glory of the Heavens. Tell Me, star and star, 
Do they still sing together in their spheres afar? 
Have they their speech, their language? Are their voices 
heard? 
Michael. All’s well with the World. Each morn, as bird 
to answering bird, 
The Stars shout in Thy glory praise unchanged yet new. 
They magnify Thy name. 
The Lord God. Truth’s self were else untrue. 
Time needs be optimist nor foul its own abode. 
Else were Creation mocked (aside) and haply I not God. 
In sooth all’s well with the World. And thou My Raphael, 
How fare the Spirit hosts? Say, is thy world, too, well? 
Raphael. All’s well with the World. We stand, as aye, 
obedient. 
We have no thought but Thee, no asking, no intent 
More than to laud and worship, O most merciful, 
Being of those that wait. 
Satan (aside) . The contemplative rule 
Out-ministers the active. These have right to boast, 
Who stand aye in His presence, beyond the Angel host. 
The Lord God. And none of ye grow weary? 


Raphael. Nay in truth. 
The Lord God. Not one? 
Satan (aside). God is a jealous God. He doubteth them. 
Raphael. Nay, none. 

We are not as the Angels. 
The Lord God. These have their devoirs, 


The search, the novelty. Ye drowse here in your choirs, 
Sleep-walkers all,—while these, glad messengers, go forth 
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Upon new joyous errands, Earthwards, South and North, 

To visit men and cities. What is strange as Man? 

What fair as his green Globe in all Creation’s plan? 

What ordered as his march of life, of mind, of will? 

What subtle as his conscience set at grips with ill? 

Their service needs no sleep who guide Man’s destinies! 

(After a pause). Speak, Gabriel, thou the last. Is Man 
grown grand and wise? 

Hath he his place on Earth, prince of Time’s fashionings, 

Noblest and fairest found, the roof and crown of things? 

Is the World joyful all in his most perfect joy? 

Hath the good triumphed, tell, o’er pain and Time’s annoy, 

Since Our Son died, who taught the way of perfect peace? 

Thou knowest it how I love these dear Humanities. 

Is all quite well with Man? 


Gabriel. All’s well with the World, ay well. 
All’s well enough with Man. 
Satan (aside). Alas, poor Gabriel. 


The Lord God. How meanest thou “enough”? Man 
holdeth then Earth’s seat, 
Master of living things. He mild is and discreet, 
Supreme in My Son’s peace. The Earth is comforted 
With its long rest from toil, nor goeth aught in dread, 
Seeing all wars have ceased, the mad wars of old time. 
The lion and the lamb lie down in every clime. 
There is no strife for gold, for place, for dignities, 
All holding My Son’s creed! The last fool hath grown wise. 
He hath renounced his gods, the things of wood and stone! 
Gabriel. The Christian name prevaileth. Its dominion 
Groweth in all the lands. From Candia to Cathay 
The fear of Christ is spread, and wide through Africa. 
The Lord God. The fear? And not the love? 
Gabriel. Who knoweth Man’s heart? All bow, 
And all proclaim His might. The manner and the how 
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It were less safe to argue, since some frailties be. 

We take the outward act to prove conformity. 

All’s well enough with Man—most well with Christendom. 
The Lord God. Again thou sayest “enough.” How fareth 

it in Rome? 

Hath My vicegerent rest? 
Gabriel. He sitteth as of old 

Enthroned in Peter’s chair with glories manifold. 

He sang a mass this morning and I heard his prayer. 


The Lord God. For Peace? 


Gabriel. And Power on Earth. 

The Lord God. For Power? Hath he no care 
Other than his temporal rule? 

Gabriel. He hath His pastime too. 


He is Italian born and doeth as these do, 
He is happy wccellando, deeming it no sin 
In his own Vatican, its garden walls within, 
Watching his fowling-nets. “I watch and pray,” saith he: 
“Vigilate et orate.” 
Satan (aside). O simplicity! 
The Lord God. And are the Kings with him? Do all pray 
with one breath? 
Gabriel. Some priests and poor I saw,— 


Satan (aside) The poor he always hath. 
Gabriel. His guards, his chamberlains. 
The Lord God The mighty ones, the proud 


Do they not kneel together daily in one crowd? 
Have they no common counsel ? 


Gabriel. Kings have their own needs, 
Demanding separate service. 
Satan (aside). Ay, and their own creeds. 


One cause alone combines them, and one service—mine. 
The Lord God. Thou sayest? 
Gabriel. Man still is Man. 
The Lord God. We did redeem his line 
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And crown him with new worship. In the ancient days 
His was a stubborn neck. But now he hath found grace, 
Being born anew. His gods he hath renounced, sayest thou? 
He worshippeth the Christ? What more? 
Gabriel. Nay, ’tis enow. 
He is justified by faith. He hath no fear of Hell 
Since he hath won Thy grace. All’s well with Man,—most 
well, 
The Lord God. “All’s well!” The fair phrase wearieth. 
It hath a new false ring. 
Truce, Gabriel, to thy word-fence. Mark my questioning. 
Or rather no—not thou, blest Angel of all good, 
Herald of God’s glad tidings to a world subdued, 
Thou lover tried of Man. I will not question thee, 
Lest I should tempt too sore and thou lie cravenly. 
Is there no other here, no drudge, to do that task 
And lay the secret bare, the face behind the mask? 
One with a soul less white, who loveth less, nay hates ; 
One fit for a sad part, the Devil’s advocate’s; 
One who some wrong hath done, or hath been o’erborne 
of ill, 
And so hath his tongue loosed? O for a Soul with will! 
O for one hour of Satan! 
Satan. He is here, Lord God, 
Ready to speak all truths to Thy face, even “Ichabod, 
Thy glory is departed,” were that truth. 
The Lord God. Thou? Here? 
Satan. A suppliant for Thy pardon, and in love, not fear, 
One who Thou knowest doth love Thee, ay, and more than these. 
The Lord God. That word was Peter’s once. 
Satan. I speak no flatteries; 
Nor shall I Thee deny for this man nor that maid, 
Nor for the cock that crew. 
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The Lord God. Thou shalt not be gainsaid. 
I grant thee audience. Speak. 

Satan. Alone? 

The Lord God. ’Twere best alone. 


Angels, ye are dismissed. (The Angels depart.) Good Satan, 
now say on. 
Satan (alone with THE Lorp Gop). Omnipotent Lord God! 
Thou knowest all. I speak 
Only as Thy poor echo, faltering with words weak, 
A far-off broken sound, yet haply not unheard. 
Thou knowest the Worlds Thou madest, and Thine own high 
word 
Declaring they were good. Good were they in all sooth 
The mighty Globes Thou mouldest in the World’s fair youth, 
Launched silent through the void, evolving force and light. 
Thou gatheredst in Thy hand’s grasp shards of the Infinite 
And churnedst them to Matter; Space concentrated, 
Great, glorious, everlasting. The Stars leaped and fled, 
As hounds, in their young strength. Yet might they not with- 
draw 
From Thy hand’s leash and bond. Thou chainedst them with 
law. 
They did not sin, those Stars, change face, wax proud, rebel. 
Nay, they were slaves to Thee, things incorruptible. 
I might not tempt them from Thee. 
The Lord God. And the reason? 
Satan. Hear. 
Thou gavest them no Mind, no sensual atmosphere, 
Who wert Thyself their Soul. Though thou should drowse 
for aye, 
They should not swerve, nor flout Thee, nor abjure Thy way, 
Not by a hair’s breadth, Lord. 
The Lord God. Thou witnessest for good. 
Satan. I testify for truth. In all that solitude 
Of spheres involved with spheres, of prodigal force set free, 
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There hath been no voice untrue, no tongue to disagree, 
No traitor thought to wound with less than perfect word. 
Such was Thy first Creation. I am Thy witness, Lord. 
Twas worthy of Thyself. 

The Lord God. And of the second? 

Satan. Stop. 
How shall I speak of it unless Thou give me hope; 
I who its child once was, though daring to rebel; 
I who Thine outcast am, the banished thief of Hell, 
Thy too long reprobate? Thou didst create to Thee 
A world of happy Spirits for Thy company, 
For Thy delight and solace, as being too weary grown 
Of Thy sole loneliness. *Twas ill to be alone. 
And Thou didst make us pure, as Thou Thyself art pure. 
Yet was there seed of ill. What Spirit may endure 
The friction of the Spirit? Where two are, Strife is. 
Thou gavest us Mind, Thought, Will; all snares to happi- 

ness. 
The Lord God. Unhappy blinded one! How sinnedst 
thou? Reveal. 
Satan. Lord, through my too great love, through my excess 


of zeal. 
Listen. Thy third Creation. ... 
The Lord God. Ha! The Earth? Speak plain. 


Now will I half forgive thee. What of the Earth, of men? 
Was that not then the best, the noblest of the three? 

Satan. Ah, glorious Lord God! Thou hadst Infinity 
From which to choose Thy plan. This plan, no less than 

those, 
Was noble in conception, when its vision rose 
Before Thee in Thy dreams. Thou deemedst to endow 
Time with a great new wonder, wonderful as Thou, 
Matter made sensitive, informed with Life, with Soul. 
It grieved Thee the Stars knew not. Thou couldst not cajole 
Their music into tears, their beauty to full praise. 
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Thou askedst one made conscious of Thy works and ways, 

One dowered with sense and passion, which should feel and 
move 

And weep with Thee and laugh, one that, alas, should love. 

Thus didst Thou mould the Earth. We Spirits, wondering, 
eyed 

Thy new-born fleshly things, Thy Matter deified. 

We saw the sea take life, its myriad forms all fair. 

We saw the creeping things, the dragons of the air, 

The birds, the four-foot beasts, all beautiful, all strong, 

All brimming o’er with joyance, new green woods among, 

Twice glorious in their lives. And we, who were but spirit, 

Envied their lusty lot, their duplicated merit, 

Their feet, their eyes, their wings, their physical desires, 

The anger of their voices, the fierce sexual fires 

Which lit their sentient limbs and joined them heart to heart, 

Their power to act, to feel, all that corporeal part 

Which is the truth of love and giveth the breathing thing 

The wonder of its beauty incarnate in Spring. 

What was there, Lord, in Heaven comparable with this, 

The mother beast with her young? Not even Thy happiness, 

Lord of the Universe! What beautiful, what bold, 

What passionate as she? She doth not chide nor scold 

When at her dugs he mumbleth. Nay, the milk she giveth 

Is as a Sacrament, the power by which he liveth 

A double life with hers. And they two in one day 

Know more of perfect joy than we, poor Spirits, may 

In our eternity of sober loneliness. 

This was the thing we saw, and praised Thee and did bless. 

The Lord God. Where then did the fault lie? Thou wit- 

nesseth again. 

Was it because of Death, Life’s complement,—or Pain, 

That thou didst lose thy pride to question of My will? 
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Satan. Nay, Lord, Thou knowest the truth. These evils 

are not ill. 
They do but prove Thy wisdom. All that live must perish, 
Else were the life at charge, the bodily fires they cherish, 
Accumulating ills. The creatures Thou didst make 
Sink when their day is done. They slough time like the snake 
How many hundred sunsets? Yet night comes for rest, 
And they awake no more,—and sleep,—and it is best. 
What, Lord, would I not give to shift my cares and lie 
Enfolded in Time’s arms, stone-dead, eternally? 
No. Twas not Death, nor Pain; Pain the true salt of pleasure, 
The condiment that stings and teaches each his measure, 
The limit of his strength, joy’s value in his hand. 
It was not these we feared. We bowed to Thy command, 
Even to that stern decree which bade the lion spring 
Upon the weakling steer, the falcon bend her wing 
To reive the laggard fowl, the monster of the deep 
Devour and be devoured. He who hath sown shall reap. 
And we beheld the Earth by that mute law controlled, 
Grow ever young and new, Time’s necklace of pure gold 
Set on Creation’s neck. We gazed and we applauded 
The splendour of Thy might, Thy incarnated Godhead. 
And yet (Lord God, forgive. Nay, hear me) Thou wert not 
Content with this fair world in its first glorious thought: 
Thou needs must make thee Man. Ah, there Thy wisdom 
strayed. 
Thou wantedst one to know Thee, no mere servile jade, 
But a brave upright form to walk the Earth and be 
Thy lieutenant with all and teach integrity, 
One to aspire, adorn, to stand the roof and crown 
Of thy Creation’s house in full dominion, 
The fairest, noblest, best of Thy created things; 
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One Thou shouldst call Thy rose of all Time’s blossomings. 

And Thou evolvedst Man!—There were a thousand forms, 

All glorious, all sublime, the riders of Thy storms, 

The battlers of Thy seas, the four-foot Lords of Earth, 

From which to choose Thy stem and get Thee a new birth. 

There were forms painted, proud, bright birds with plumes 
of heaven 

And songs more sweet than angels’ heard on the hills at even, 

Frail flashing butterflies, free fishes of such hue 

As rainbows hardly have, sleek serpents which renew 

Their glittering coats like gems, grave brindle-hided kine, 

Large-hearted elephants, the horse how near divine, 

The whale, the mastodon, the mighty Behemoth, 

Leviathan’s self awake and glorious in his wrath. 

All these Thou hadst for choice, competitors with Thee 

For Thy new gift and prize, Thy co-divinity. 

Yet didst Thou choose, Lord God, the one comedian shape 

In Thy Creation’s range, the lewd bare-buttocked ape, 

And calledst him, in scorn of all that brave parade, 

King of Thy living things, in Thine own likeness made! 

Where, Lord, was then Thy wisdom? We, who watched Thee, 
saw 

More than Thyself didst see. We recognised the flaw, 

The certainty of fault, and I in zeal spake plain. 

The Lord God. Thou didst, rebellious Spirit, and thy zeal 

was vain. 

Thou spakest in thy blindness. Was it hard for God, 

Thinkest thou, to choose His graft, to wring from the worst 
clod 

His noblest fruiting? Nay. Man’s baseness was the test, 

The text of His all-power, its proof made manifest. 

There was nought hard for God. 

Satan. Except to win Man’s heart. 
Lord, hear me to the end. Thy Will found counterpart 
Only in Man’s un-Will. Thy Truth in his un-Truth, 
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Thy Beauty in his Baseness, Ruth in his un-Ruth, 

Order in his dis-Order. See, Lord, what hath been 

To Thy fair Earth through him, the fount and origin 

Of its temporal woes. How was it ere he came 

In his high arrogance, sad creature without shame? 

Thou dost remember, Lord, the glorious World it was, 

The beauty, the abundance, the unbroken face 

Of undulent forest spread without or rent or seam 

From mountain foot to mountain, one embroidered hem 

Fringing the mighty plains through which Thy rivers strayed, 

Thy lakes, Thy floods, Thy marshes, tameless, unbetrayed, 

All virgin of the spoiler, all inviolate, 

In beauty undeflowered, where fear was not nor hate. 

Thou knowest, Lord of all, how the sanct solitude 

Was crowded with brave life, a thousand forms of good 

Enjoying Thy sweet air, some strong, some weak, yet none 

Oppressor of the rest more than Thy writ might run. 

Armed were they, yet restrained. Not even the lion slew 

His prey in wantonness, nor claimed beyond his due. 

He thinned their ranks,—yet, lo, the Spring brought back their 
joy. 

Short was his anger, Lord. He raged not to destroy. 

Oh, noble was the World, its balance held by Thee, 

Timely its fruits for all, "neath Thy sole sovereignty. 

But he! he, the unclean! The fault, Lord God, was Thine. 

Behold him in Thy place, a presence saturnine, 

In stealth among the rest, equipped as none of these 

With Thy mind’s attributes, low crouched beneath the trees, 

Betraying all and each. The wit Thou gavest him 

He useth to undo, to bend them to his whim. 

His bodily strength is little, slow of foot is he, 

Of stature base, unclad in mail or panoply. 

His heart hath a poor courage. He hath beauty none. 

Bare to the buttocks he of all that might atone. 

Without Thy favour, Lord, what power had he for ill? 
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Without Thy prompting voice his violence has scant skill. 
The snare, the sling, the lime, who taught him these but Thou? 
The World was lost through Thee who fashioned him his bow. 
And Thou hast clean forgot the fair great beasts of yore, 
The mammoth, aurochs, elk, sea-lion, cave-bear, boar, 
Which fell before his hand, each one of them than he 
Nobler and mightier far, undone by treachery. 
He spared them not, old, young, calf, cow. With pitfall hid 
In their mid path they fell, by his guile harvested, 
And with them the World’s truth. Henceforth all walked in 
fear, 
Knowing that one there was turned traitor, haply near. 
This was the wild man’s crime. 
The Lord God. He erred in ignorance. 
As yet he was not Man. Naught but his form was Man’s. 
Satan. Well had he so remained. Lord God, Thou 
thoughtest then 
To perfect him by grace, among the sons of men 
To choose a worthiest man. “If he should know,” saidst 
Thou 
“The evil from the good, the thing We do allow 
From that We do forbid! If We should give him shame, 
The consciousness of wrong, the red blush under blame! 
If he should walk in light beholding truth as We!” 
Thou gavest him Conscience, Creed, Responsibility, 
The power to worship Thee. Thou showedst him Thy way. 
Thou didst reveal Thyself. Thou spakest, as one should say 
Conversing mouth to mouth. Old Adam and his Eve 
Thou didst array in aprons Thy own hands did weave. 
Enoch was taken up. To Noah Thou didst send 
Salvation in Thine ark. Lord Abraham was Thy friend. 
These are the facts recorded, facts (say fables) yet 
Impressed with the large truth of a new value set 
Upon Man’s race and kind by Thy too favouring will, 
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Man had become a Soul, informed for good and ill 
With Thy best attributes, Earth’s moral arbiter, 

Tyrant and priest and judge. Woe and alas for her! 
Think of the deeds of Man! the sins! No wilding now, 
But set in cities proud, yet marked upon his brow 


With label of all crime. 


The Lord God. The men before the Flood? 
We did destroy them all. 
Satan. Save Noah and his brood. 


In what were these more worthy? Did they love Thee more, 
The men of the new lineage? Was their sin less sore, 
Their service of more zeal? Nay. Earth was hardly dry 
Ere their corruption stank and their sin sulphurously 
Rose as a smoke to Heaven, Ur, Babel, Nineveh, 
The Cities of the Plain. Bethink Thee, Lord, to-day 
What their debasement was, who did defile Thy face 
And flout Thee in derision, dogs in shamelessness! 

The Lord God. Nay, but there loved Me one. 


Satan. The son of Terah? 
The Lord God. He. 
Satan. I give Thee Thy one friend. Nay, more, I give 
Thee three— 
Moses, Melchisedec. 
The Lord God. And Job. 
Satan. Ay, Job. He stands 


In light of the new Gospel, Captain of Thy bands, 
And prince of all that served Thee, fearing not to find 
Thy justice even in wrong with no new life behind, 
Thy justice even in death. In all, four men of good 
Of the whole race of Shem, Heaven’s stars in multitude. 
(I speak of the old time and the one chosen Nation 
To whom Thou gavest the law.) 

The Lord God. Truce to that dispensation. 
It was an old-world hope, made void by Jacob’s guile. 
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His was a bitter stem. We bore with it awhile, 
Too long, till We grew weary. But enough. °Tis done. 
What sayst thou of the new, most wise Apollyon? 

Satan. Ah, Lord, wilt Thou believe me? That was a 

mighty dream, 
Sublime, of a world won by Thy Son’s stratagem 
Of being Himself a Man—the rueful outcast thing! 
And of all men a Jew! for poor Earth’s ransoming. 
Thrice glorious inspiration! Who but He had dared 
Come naked, as He came, of all His kinship bared, 
Not one of us to serve Him, neither praised nor proud 
But just as the least are, the last ones of the crowd. 
He had not Man’s fierce eye. No beast fell back abashed 
To meet Him in the woods, as though a flame had flashed. 
He lay down with the foxes. The quails went and came 
Between His feet asleep. They did not fear his blame. 
He had not Man’s hard heart. He had not Man’s false hand. 
His gesture was as theirs. Their wit could understand 
He was their fellow flesh. To Him, so near to God, 
What difference lay ’twixt Man and the least herb He trod? 
He came to save them all, to win all to His peace. 
What cared He for Man, Jew, more than the least of these? 
And yet He loved His kind, the sick at heart, the poor, 
The impotent of will, those who from wrong forebore, 
Those without arms to strike, the lost of Israel. 
Of these He made His kingdom—as it pleased Him well— 
Kingdom without a king. His thought was to bring back 
Earth to its earlier way, ere Man had left the track, 
And stay his rage to slay. “Take ye no thought,” said He, 
“Of what the day may bring. Be as the lilies be. 
They toil not, nor do spin, and yet are clothed withal. 
Choose ye the lowest place. Be guileless of all gall. 
If one shall smite you, smile. If one shall rob, give more. 
The first shall be the last, and each soul hold its store. 
Only the eyes that weep—only the poor in spirit— 
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Only the pure in heart God’s kingdom shall inherit.” 

On this fair base of love Thy Son built up His creed, 
Thinking to save the world. And Man, who owned no need 
Of any saving, slew Him. 

The Lord God. It was the Jews that slew 

In huge ingratitude Him who Himself was Jew. 

O perfidi Judaei! Yet His creed prevailed. 

Thou hast thyself borne witness. If Shem’s virtue failed, 
Japhet hath found us sons who swear all by His name. 
Nay, thou hast testified the Christian faith finds fame 

In every western land. It hath inherited 

All that was once called Rome. The Orient bows its head 
Perturbed by the white vision of a purer day. 

Ham’s heritage accepts new salves for its decay, 

And there are worlds reborn beyond the ocean’s verge 
Where men are not as men, mad foam on the salt surge, 
But live even as He taught them in love’s noblest mood, 
Under the law of Jesus. 

Satan. Where, O glorious God? 
In what land of the heathen—and I know them all, 
From China to Peru, from Hind to Senegal, 

And onward through the isles of the great Southern main. 
Where is this miracle? Nay, nay, the search were vain. 

The Lord God. It is the angels’ hearsay. 

Satan. A romance, Lord. Hear 
The word of one Thy wanderer, sphere and hemisphere, 
For ever on Thy Earth, who, shepherding Thy seas 
No less than Thy green valleys, hath no rest nor peace, 
But he must learn the way of all who in them dwell; 

To whom there is no secret, naught untold, no Hell 
Where any sin may hide but he hath wormed it out 
From silence to confession till his ears grew hot; 
Who knoweth the race of Man as his own flesh; whose eye: 
Is cruel to evasion and the lips that lie, 
And who would tell Thee all, all, all to the last act 
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Of tragic fooling proved which seals Man’s counterpact. 
—What was the true tale, think Thee, of Thy Son that died? 
What of the souls that knew Him, Him the crucified, 
After their Lord was gone? They waited for Him long, 
The sick He had made whole, the wronged consoled of wrong, 
The women He had loved, the fisher folk whose ears 
Had drunk in His word’s wisdom those three wondrous years, 
And deemed Him prophet, prince, His kingdom yet to come, 
Nay from the grave new-risen and had been seen of some. 
What did they teach? Awhile, they told His law of peace, 
His rule of unresistance and sweet guilelessness, 
His truce with mother Earth, His abstinence from toil, 
His love of the least life that wanton hands despoil, 
The glory of His tears, His watching, fasting, prayer, 
The patience of His death, His last word of despair. 
And as He lived they lived—awhile—expectant still 
Of His return in power to balance the Earth’s ill. 
They would not deem Him dead. But, when He came not, lo, 
Their reason went astray. Poor souls, they loved Him so, 
They had such grief for Him, their one true God in Man 
Revealed to their sad eyes in all a World grown wan, 
That they must build a creed, a refuge from their fears 
In His remembered words and so assuage their tears. 
His kingdom? It was what? Not alladream? Forbid 
That fault, that failure, Heaven, for such were death indeed. 
His promises of peace, goodwill on earth to men, 
Which needed a fulfillment, lest faith fail? How then 
Since no fulfillment came, since He had left them lone 
In face of the world’s wolves, for bread had given a stone? 
How reconcile His word with that which was their life, 
Man’s hatred and God’s silence in a world of strife? 
Was there no path, no way? Nay, none on this sad Earth 
Save with their Lord to suffer and account it mirth. 
And so awhile they grieved. Then rose a subtlety. 
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(Lord God, Thou knowest not wholly how men crave to lie 
In face of a hard truth too grievous to their pride.) 
To these poor fisher folk, thus of their Lord denied, 
Came a new blinding vision. They had seen Thy Son 
How often after death, no ghost, no carrion, 
But a plain man alive, who moved among them slow, 
And showed His feet and hands, the thorn prints on His brow, 
The spear wound in His side. He had come to comfort them, 
Confirm them in the faith, by His love’s stratagem. 
How if this thing were real? if this, that proved Him God, 
Proved also themselves spirits, not mere flesh and blood 
One with the beasts that perish, but immortal souls, 
Even as we angels are who fill Heaven’s muster rolls 
And so shall live for aye? “Here,” argued they, “‘it stands 
The kingdom of His Heaven, a house not made with hands, 
Wherein we too new-born, but in no earthly case, 
Shall enter after death.” On this fair fragile base 
Their sorrow built its nest. It gave a hope to men 
And pandered to their pride. And lo the world’s disdain 
Was changed to acclamation. Kings and emperors kneeled 
Before the Crucified, a living God revealed, 
Who made them heirs with Him of His own glory. (Mark 
The ennobling phrase and title.) No base Noah’s ark 
Man’s fount of honour now, but God’s eternal choice 
Made of His human race, predestined to His joys 
From the first dawn of time,—the very Universe 
Resolved to a mere potsherd, shattered to rehearse 
The splendour of Man’s advent, the one act and end 
To which Creation moved, and where even we must tend, 
The spirit hosts of Heaven! Stark mad insolence! 
Rank blasphemy proclaimed in Rome’s halls and Byzance, 
Through all the Imperial lands, as though, forsooth, Thou, 

Lord, 
Couldst, even if Thou wouldst, raise this fantastic horde 
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Of bodies to Thy glory, shapes dispersed and gone 

As lightly as Time’s wracks swept to oblivion! 

Yet all believed this creed. Space, straightway grown too 
strait, 

Shrank from these Christened kings, who held Earth reprobate 

Save for their own high calling. Heaven had become their 
throne, 

A fief for their new pride, in which they reigned alone, 

In virtue of their faith, above Time’s humbler show, 

And Earth became their footstool. All were masters now 

Of the brute beasts despised who had no souls to save, 

And lords too of the heathen doomed beyond the grave. 

God’s kingdom had begun. It compassed all the lands 

And trafficked wealth and power. It issued its commands, 

And in default it slew in Thy high holy name, 

Thine the all merciful! Alas for the world’s shame! 

Alas for the world’s reason, for Thy Son’s sane creed 

Of doing only good each day to its own need, 

Of being as the least of these in wise humility! 

Behold our Christian Saints, too proud to live or die 

As all flesh dies and lives, their emperors and kings 

Clothed in the robes of life as with an eagle’s wings, 

Their Popes dispensing power, their priests absolving sin. 

Nay. They have made a Hell their damned shall dwell 
within, 

With me for their gaolmaster in a world to come 

Of which they hold the keys! God’s curse of Christendom! 

The Lord God. Hush, traitor, thou blasphemest. If things 

once were so, 

Twas in a darkened age, the night of long ago. 

None now believe in Hell. 

Satan. Or Heaven. Forgive it, Lord, 
I spoke it in my haste. See, I withdraw the word. 
Thy Christendom is wise, reformed. None buy nor sell 
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Seats now at Thy right hand; (aside) grown quite unsaleable. 
None now believe nor tremble. Yet is their sin as sore. 
(Lord, hear me to the end.) Thou dravest me out of yore 
An exile from Thy sight, with mission to undo 
And tempt Man to his death. I had fallen from Heaven’s blue 
By reason of my pride. Thou wouldst have service done 
Unreasoning, on the knees, as flowers bend to the Sun, 
Which withers them at noon, nor ask of his white fires 
Why they consume and slay. I had fallen by my desires 
Which were too large for one not God, because I would 
Have shown Thee the truth bare, in no similitude 
As a slave flattering speaks and half despises him 
He fawns on, but in love, which stands erect of limb 
Claiming an equal part, which reasons, questions, dares, 
And calls all by its name, the wheat wheat, the tares tares, 
The friend friend, the foe foe. Thou wast displeased at this, 
And deemed I envied Man his portion in Thy bliss, 
The Man that Thou hadst made and in Thy royal faith 
Held worthy of all trust, Thy lord of life and death, 
One to be proved and tried, as gold is tried by fire, 
And fare the purer forth. Of me Thou didst require 
The sad task of his tempting. I, forsooth, must sue 
And prompt to evil deeds, make the false thought seem true, 
The true thought false, that he, thus proved, thus tried, might 

turn 
And hurl me a dog’s word, as Jesus did, in scorn: 
“Get thee behind Me, Satan!” To this penance chained 
I bowed me in despair, as Thou, Lord, hadst ordained, 
Cast out from Thee and cursed. It was a rueful task 
For one who had known Thee to wear the felon’s mask 
And tempt this piteous child to his base sins of greed, 
His lusts ignoble, crimes how prompt in act and deed, 
To urge him to rebellion against God and good 
Who needed none to urge. His savage simian blood 
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Flamed at a word, a sign. He lied, he thieved, he slew, 

By instinct of his birth. No virtue but he knew 

Its countervice and foil, without my wit to aid. 

No fair thought but he chose the foul thought in its stead. 

Ah, sad primeval race! Thou saidst it was not Man 

This thing armed with the stone which through Thy forests 
ran, 

Intent to snare and slay. Not Man the senseless knave 

Who struck fire from his flint to burn Thy gorses brave, 

Thy heaths for his lean kine, who, being the one unclean, 

Defiled thy flower-sweet Earth with ordure heaps obscene 

To plant his rice, his rye. Not Man, saidst Thou, because 

He knew not of Thy way nor had He learned Thy laws, 

And was stark savage still. Not Man? Behold to-day 

Thy tamed man as he lives, Thy Son of Japhet, nay 

Thy new true-Christened King, the follower of Thy Christ, 

Who sweareth by Thy name and his own mailed fist 

That Thou art Lord of all and he the Lord of Thee, 

Heaven’s instrument ordained to teach integrity. 

Thinkest Thou the man is changed, the ape that in him is, 

Because his limbs are clothed which went in shamelessness? 

Are his lusts bridled more because his parts are hid? 

Nay, Lord, he doeth to-day as those forefathers did, 

Only in greater guile. I will tell Thee his full worth, 

This Man’s, the latest born, Thy creature from his birth 

Who lords it now, a king, this. white Man’s who hath pressed 

All Earth to his sole bondage and supreme behest, 

This Man of all Mankind. Behold him in Thy place, 

Administering the World, vicegerent of Thy grace 

And agent named of Thee, the symbol and the sign 

Of Thy high will on Earth and purposing divine, 

Clothed in his robes of power. Whence was he? What 
is he 

That he asserteth thus his hand’s supremacy? 

His lineage what? Nay, Lord, he cometh of that mad stem 
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Harder in act than Ham’s, more subtle than of Shem, 

The red Japhetic stock of the bare plains which rolled 
A base-born horde on Rome erewhile in lust of gold, 
Tide following tide, the Goth, Gaul, Vandal, Lombard, Hun, 
Spewed forth from the white North to new dominion 
In the fair southern lands, with famine at their heel 
And rapine in their van, armed to the lips with steel. 
These made their spoil of all, the pomp of the world’s power, 
Its wealth, its beauty stored, all Rome’s imperial dower, 
Her long renown, her skill, her art, her cultured fame, 
And with the rest her faiths bearing the Christian name. 
From this wild bitter root of violent lust and greed 
New Christendom upsprang, a pagan blood-stained creed, 
Pagan in spite of Christ, for the old gods cast down 
Still ruled it in men’s hearts and lured them to renown, 
Ay in Thy name, Lord God, by glamour of the sword, 
And for Thy dead Son’s sake, as in the days abhorred. 
Like bulls they strove, they slew, like wolves they seized the 
prey, 

The hungriest strongest first, and who should say them nay? 
After the Goth the Gaul, after the Gaul the Dane, 
Kings in descent from Thor, peace sued to them in vain. 
Thou knowest, Lord God, their story. It is writ in blood, 
The blood of beast and man, by their brute hands subdued, 
Down to the latest born, the hungriest of the pack, 
The master wolf of all, men call the Sassenach, 
The Anglo-Norman dog, who goeth by land and sea 
As his forefathers went in chartered piracy, 
Death, fire in his right hand. 

The Lord God. Satan, once more beware. 
Thy tongue hath a wide license, yet it runneth far. 
This Anglo-Saxon man hath a fair name with some. 
He standeth in brave repute, a priest of Christendom, 
First in civility, so say the Angel host, 
Who speak of him with awe as one that merits most. 
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Satan. The Angels fear him, Lord. 
The Lord God. How fear? 
Satan. They fear his tongue, 
Unscrupulous to speak, the right he hath in wrong, 
The wrong he hath in right. They doubt he hath Thine ear, 
Lord of the Universe. They are excused of fear. 
They see his long success, his victory over good, 
They count the nations lost which were of kindlier blood 
But could not stand before him, his great subtlety, 
His skill in the arts, the crafts. They mark the powers 
that be 
In earth, air, water, fire, all banded in his plan 
And used to the world’s hurt as never yet by Man. 
They look on Thee, Lord God, as one that careth not, 
On him as Thy supplanter and the iron as hot 
Which shall reforge the chain by which the Earth is bound. 
They fear to awaken Thee from Thy long sleep profound. 
He hath become their God, one impious and profane, 
But strong and unreproved, ascendant on Thy wane. 
They kneel to the new-comer as all courtiers use 
Who fear a change of king. Their news is an ill news. 
Nay, Lord, ’tis but a lie. I know it well, their story. 
(Tis but the man’s own boast, his mouthings of vain glory) 
Repeated day by day with long reiterate stress, 
Till the world half believes in sheer ear-weariness, 
And they, who think to please, retail it as their own. 
What say they of him, Lord? That he hath one God alone, 
Is not as the lewd nations, keepeth Thy Sabbath holy, 
Nor Thy name vainly taketh in the ways of folly, 
Hath a wise polity, his Church and State close blent, 
A lordly bench of bishops, peers of Parliament, 
A Convocation House which yearly witnesseth, 
A King by grace of God, Defender of the Faith, 
Thy ten commandments set in all his Courts of Law. 
They show his fanes restored by highway, hedge and shaw, 
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His missions to the Jews, his Church societies, 
The zeal of his free sects, each than the rest more wise, 
The wealth of his chief priests, his weekly public prayer, 
Things proving him devout more than the nations are. 
They cite his worldly worth, his virtue these beyond, 
His high repute in trade, his word held as his bond, 
The valour of his dealings, his long boast of truth, 
The prudent continence of his unwedded youth, 
Uxorious faith in marriage, husband of one wife, 
Nor taking her next sister to his widowed life. 
These tales they hear and bring, some true, some false, but all 
Of the common Saxon brag for first original. 
So too of his world-science, social schemes, reforms, 
His school-boards, gaols new systemed, signalling of storms, 
Posts, railways, Homes for orphans, Charities organised, 
His Mansion House funds floated, alms economised, 
His hospitals, museums, baths, parks, workhouses, 
And that last glorious marvel, his free Daily Press. 
A wonderful Saxon truly, each day interviewed 
By his own wondering self and found exceeding good. 
All this and more they cite. That he hath virtues, well, 
Let it be granted him. Those pay who most would sell, 
And more who most would buy. Alms to his credit stand 
In his account with time, and add strength to his hand, 
Serving his best advantage in the enlarged domain 
Of his Man’s selfishness, which works for the World’s bane 
More surely than his vices. He hath outlived the day 
Of the old single graspings, where each went his way 
Alone to plunder all. He hath learned to curb his lusts 
Somewhat, to smooth his brawls, to guide his passionate 

gusts, 
His cry of “mine, mine, mine” in inarticulate wrath. 
He dareth not make raid on goods his next friend hath 
With open violence, nor loose his hand to steal, 
Save in community and for the common weal 
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’Twixt Saxon man and man. He is more congruous grown, 

Holding a subtler plan to make the world his own 

By organized self-seeking in the paths of power. 

He is new drilled to wait. He knoweth his appointed hour 

And his appointed prey. Of all he maketh tool, 

Even of his own sad virtues, to cajole and rule, 

Even of Thee, Lord God.—I will expound this thing, 

The creed of these white thieves which boast of Thee, their 
King, 

As partner in their crimes. The head knaves of the horde, 

Those who inspire the rest and give the masterword, 

The leaders of their thought, their lords political, 

Sages, kings, poets, priests, in their hearts one and all 

(For all their faith avowed and their lip service done 

In face of Thy high fires each day beneath the sun), 

Ay, and their prelates too, their men of godliest worth, 

Believe no word of Thee as Master of their Earth, 

Contoller of their acts, no word of Thy high right 

To bend men to obedience and at need to smite, 

No word of Thy true law, the enforcement of Thy peace, 

Thy all-deciding arm in the world’s policies. 

They ignore Thee on the Earth. They grant Thee, as their 
“Cod,” 

The kingdom of the heavens, seeing it a realm untrod, 

Untreadable by man, a space, a res nullius 

Or No-Man’s Land, which they as loyal men and pious 

Leave and assign to Thee to deal with as Thou wilt, 

To hold as Thy strong throne or loose as water spilt 

For sun and wind to gather in the wastes of air. 

Whether of a truth Thou art they know not, Lord, nor care; 

Only they name Thee “God,” and pay Thee their prayers 
vain, 

As dormant over-lord and pensioned suzerain, 

The mediatised blind monarch of a world, outgrown 
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Of its faith’s swaddling-clothes, which wills to walk alone, 
The Earth? Not so. ’Tis theirs, the prize of the strong hand, 
The strongest being their own by sea alike and land. 
“Thy Will be done,” they cry, “Father which art in Heaven” 
(Where Thou canst harm nor hurt not one day in the seven). 
And if they add “on Earth” they deem Thee impotent, 
Seeing Thee drowse thus long and leave men to their bent. 
They mean “Thy Will in Heaven,” or in their “World to 
come.” 
“Terram autem dedit filiis hominum.” 
So think their chiefs, their lords. For the blind mass, of 
men, 
Which live and toil and die heart-hungry in their pen, 
They have no god but gold, the lord of their distress, 
And gold’s slave, drink, that buys a night’s forgetfulness. 
Of Thee they have no heed to chide them or to cheer. 
The fear of Thee with these is their law’s officer. 
Lord God, if Thou but saw the pagan hearts they hide, 
The base greeds of their being, the lusts undenied, 
The Mammons that they worship! But Thou dost not see, 
Or Thou hadst purged long since this worst profanity 
From the World’s better way and thereby saved Thy name 
Profaned in their foul mouths from its long daily shame. 
Thou dost not hear, nor see. The smoke of their foul dens 
Broodeth on Thy fair Earth as a black pestilence, 
Hiding the kind day’s eye. No flower, no grass there 
groweth, 
Only their engines’ dung which the fierce furnace throweth. 
Their presence poisoneth all and maketh all unclean. 
Thy streams they have made sewers for their dyes aniline. 
No fish therein may swim, no frog, no worm may crawl, 
No snail for grime may build her house within their wall. 
Thy beasts they have enslaved in blindness underground. 
The voice of birds that sang to them is a lost sound. 
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Nay, they have tarred Time’s features, pock-marked 
Nature’s face, 

Brought all to the same jakes with their own lack of grace. 

In all Thy living World there is no sentient thing 

Polluteth and defileth as this Saxon king, 

This intellectual lord and sage of the new quest, 

The only wanton he that fouleth his own nest. 

And still his boast goeth forth. Nay, Lord, ’tis shame to 
Thee 

This slave, being what he is, should ape divinity, 

The poorest saddest drudge, the least joy-lifted heart 

In all a World where tears are sold in open mart, 

That he should stand, Thy choice, to preach Thy law, and 
set 

His impress on the Earth in full apostolate, 

Thy missioner and priest. He goeth among the nations, 

Saith he, to spread Thy truth, to preach Thy law of patience, 

To glorify Thy name! Not selfishly, forsooth, 

But for their own more good, to open them to truth, 

To teach them happiness, to civilise, to save, 

To smite down the oppressor and make free the slave. 

To bear the “White Man’s burden,” which he yearns to take 

On his white Saxon back for his white conscience’ sake. 

Huge impudent imposture!—Lord, there were fair lands 

Once on Thy Earth, brave hills, bright isles, sweet coral 
strands, 

Noble savannahs, plains of limitless waving green, 

Lakes girt with giant forests, continents unseen, 

Unknown by these white thieves, where men lived in the 
way 

Of Thy good natural law with Thy free beasts at play 

And partners with Thy birds, men who nor toiled nor span, 

Nor sowed, nor reaped, nor delved for the red curse of Man, 

The gold that kills the soul; who knew nought of the fire 

Which in his guns he storeth, naught of the desire 
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More deadly still concealed in his fire-drink of death; 

Who went unclothed, unshamed, for garment a flower 
wreath; 

Whose women lived unsold and loved their natural kin, 

Nor gave aught to the stranger in the wage of sin; 

Who blessed Thee for their babes and through the woods, 
like Eve, 

Wandered in happy laughter, glorying to conceive. 

Yea, Lord, and there were others,—shut communities 

Of souls still on Thy path and strange to the new lies, 

Yet not, as these were, wild, but held in discipline 

Of orderly commandment, servants true of Thine 

And doers of Thy law, though ignorant, untaught 

Save by an inward grace of self-restraining thought 

And light intuitive. No shedders they of blood, 

But with all creatures friends, with men in brotherhood, 

Blameless of wine, of strife; in innocent arts well skilled 

But schoolless of all guile as an unchristened child. 

To these with mouthings fine came the white gospellers, 

Our Saxon mission-men black-coated to the ears. 

—‘‘Which be your gods?” ask they; “Do ye adore the 
Christ? 

Know ye the Three in One, or walk ye in the mist?” 

“Sirs, we have One not Three. Our poor ancestral wit 

Encompasseth no more.” “Then be ye damned for it. 

This is our Bible, read. In the long after-death 

Ye shall be burned with fire. It is God’s self that saith.” 

“We do not live again.” “In this life, ye shall live 

According to our gospel, nor profanely wive 

Save with one spouse alone.” “Our law hath given us three. 

Three Gods to one sole wife were multiplicity.” 

“These pagans are blasphemers! Who is on our side? 

See, we have gold to give. We may not be denied.”— 

And they baptized them Christians. Cometh the trader next, 
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His bible too in hand, its free-trade for his text. 
He teacheth them to buy.—“We nothing need.” “Yet 

take. 
The want will come anon and keep your wits awake. 
Here are the goods we sell, cloth, firelocks, powder, rum, 
Ye shall go clothed like lords, like kings of Christendom.” 
“We live best naked.” “Fie.” ‘We have no use for arms. 
The fire-drink is forbid.’ “The thing forbid hath charms. 
Nay. We will make you men, soldiers to brawl and fight 
As all good Christians use, and God defend the right. 
The drink will give you courage. Take it. ’Tis the sign 
Of manhood orthodox, its sacramental wine, 
Or how can you be worthy your new Christian creed? 
Drink.”—And they drink to Jesus and are borne to bed. 
He teacheth them to sell_—‘We need coin for our draught. 
How shall we bring the price, since ye give naught for 

naught? 
We crave the fire-drink now.” “Friends, let not that prevent. 
We lend on all your harvests, take our cent per cent.” 
“Sirs, but the crop is gone.” “There is your land in lots.” 
“The land? It was our fathers’.” “Curse ye for idle sots, 
A rascal lazing pack. Have ye no hands to work? 
Off to the mines and dig, and see it how ye shirk.” 
“As slaves?” “No, not as slaves. Our principles forbid. 
Free labourers, if you will. We use that word instead. 
The ‘dignity of labour’ ye shall learn for hire. 
No paltering. No excuse. The white man hates a liar, 
And hates a grumbling hand. Enough if we provide 
Tools with the drink and leave your backs with a whole hide. 
These lands are ours by Charter. If you doubt it, bring 
Your case before the Courts, which will expound the thing. 
As for your women folk. Look, there are ways well known 
All women have of living in a Christian town. 
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Moreover you do ill. One wife the law allows, 

And you, you say, have four. Send three round to our 
house.” 

—Thus is Thy gospel preached. Its issue, Lord behold 

In the five Continents, the new world and the old, 

The happier tribes of Man despoiled, enslaved, betrayed 

To the sole white Man’s lust, husband and wife and maid, 

Their laughter drowned in tears, their kindness in mad 
wrath, 

Their dignity of joy in a foul trance of death, 

Till at the last they turn and in their anguish rend. 

Then loud the cry goeth forth, the white man’s to each 
friend: 

“Help! Christians, to our help! These black fiends mur- 
der us.” 

And the last scene is played in death’s red charnel house. 

The Saxon anger flames. His ships in armament 

Bear slaughter on their wings. The Earth with fire is rent, 

And the poor souls misused are wiped from the world’s face 

In one huge imprecation from the Saxon race, 

In one huge burst of prayer and insolent praise to Thee, 

Lord God, for Thy high help and proved complicity. 

Nay Lord, ’tis not a lie, the thing I tell thee thus, 

Their bishops in their Churches lead, incredulous, 

The public thanks profane. They sanctify the sword: 

“Te Deum laudamus. Give peace in our time, O Lord.” 

Hast thou not heard their chaunting? Nay, Thou dost not 
hear, 

Or Thou hadst loosed Thy hand like lightning in the clear 

To smite their ribald lips with palsy, these false priests, 

These Lords who boast Thine aid at their high civic feasts, 

The ignoble shouting crowds, the prophets of their Press, 

Pouring their daily flood of bald self-righteousness, 

Their poets who write of the “White Burden.” Trash! 
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The White Man’s Burden, Lord, is the burden of his cash. 
—There! Thou hast heard the truth. Thy world, Lord God 
of Heaven, 
Lieth in the hands of thieves who pillage morn and even. 
And Thou still sleepest on! Nay but Thou needs must hear 
Or abdicate Thy name of High Justiciar 
Henceforward and for ever. It o’erwhelmeth Thee 
With more than temporal shame. Thy silence is a Sea 
Crying through all the spheres in pain and ceasing not 
As blood from out the ground to mark crime’s murder spot: 
“There is no hope—no truth. He hath betrayed the trust. 
The Lord God is unjust. The Lord God is unjust.” 
[A cry without. 
This is their cry in Heaven who give Thee service true. 
Arise, Lord, and avenge as was Thy wont to do. 
[The Angels re-enter in disorder, weeping. 
The Lord God. What tears be these, my Sons? What ails 
ye that ye weep? 
Speak, Shepherds of the flock! Ye that have cared my 
sheep! 
Ye that are charged with Man! Is it as this One saith? 
Is Satan then no liar who loudly witnesseth 
Man’s ruin of the World? 
The Angel of Pity (coming forward). Lord, it is even so. 
Thy Earth is a lost force, Man’s lazar-house of woe, 
Undone by his lewd will. We may no longer strive. 
The evil hath prevailed. There is no soul alive 
That shall escape his greed. We spend our days in tears 
Mourning Thy world’s lost beauty in the night of years. 
All pity is departed. Each once happy thing 
That on Thy fair Earth went, how fleet of foot or wing, 
How glorious in its strength, how wondrous in design, 
How royal in its raiment tinctured opaline, 
How rich in joyous life, the inheritor of forms 
All noble, all of worth, which had survived the storms, 
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The chances of decay in the World’s living plan 

From the remote fair past when still ignoble Man 

On his four foot-soles went and howled through the lone hills 

In moody bestial wrath, unclassed among Earths ills: 

Each one of them is doomed. From the deep Central Seas 

To the white Poles, Man ruleth pitiless Lord of these, 

And daily he destroyeth. The great whales he driveth 

Beneath the northern ice, and quarter none he giveth, 

Who perish there of wounds in their huge agony. 

He presseth the white bear on the white frozen sea 

And slaughtereth for his pastime. The wise amorous seal 

He flayeth big with young; the walrus cubs that kneel 

But cannot turn his rage, alive he mangleth them, 

Leaveth in breathing heaps, outrooted branch and stem. 

In every land he slayeth. He hath new engines made 

Which no life may withstand, nor in the forest shade 

Nor in the sunlit plain, which wound all from afar, 

The timorous with the valiant, waging his false war, 

Coward, himself unseen. In pity, Lord, look down 

On the blank widowed plains which he hath made his own 

By right of solitude. Where, Lord God, are they now, 

Thy glorious bison herds, Thy ariels white as snow, 

Thy antelopes in troops, the zebras of Thy plain? 

Behold their whitened bones on the dull track of men. 

Thy elephants, Lord, where? For ages thou didst build 

Their frames’ capacity, the hide which was their shield 

No thorn might pierce, no sting, no violent tooth assail, 

The tusks which were their levers, the lithe trunk their flail. 

Thou strengthenedst their deep brain. Thou madest them 
wise to know 

And wiser to ignore, advised, deliberate, slow, 

Conscious of power supreme in right. The manifest token 

Of Thy high will on earth, Thy natural peace unbroken, 

Unbreakable by fear. For ages did they move 

Thus, kings of Thy deep forest swayed by only love. 
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Where are they now, Lord God? A fugitive spent few 
Used as Man’s living targets by the ignoble crew 
Who boast their coward skill to plant the balls that fly, 
Thy work of all time spoiled, their only use to die 
That these sad clowns may laugh. Nay, Lord, we weep 
for Thee, 
And spend ourselves in tears for Thy marred majesty. 
Behold, Lord, what we bring—this last proof in our hands, 
Their latest fiendliest spoil from Thy fair tropic lands, 
The birds from all the Earth unwinged to deck the heads 
Of their unseemingly women; plumage of such reds 
As not the sunset hath, such purples as no throne, 
Not even in heaven, showeth (hardly, Lord, Thine own), 
Such azures as the sea’s, such greens as are in Spring 
The oak trees’ tenderest buds of watched-for blossoming, 
Such opalescent pearls as only in Thy skies 
The lunar bow revealeth to night’s sleep-tired eyes. 
Behold them, Lord of Beauty, Lord of Reverence, 
Lord of Compassion, Thou who metest means to ends, 
Nor madest Thy world fair for less than Thine own fame, 
Behold Thy birds of joy lost, tortured, put to shame 
For these vile strumpets’ whim! Arise, or cease to be 
Judge of the quick and dead! These dead wings cry to 
Thee! 
Arise, Lord, and avenge! 
The Angels. We wait upon Thy word. 
[The Lorp Gop covereth His face. 
Satan. Thou hearest them, Lord God. 
The Lord God. Good Satan, I have heard. 
Thou art more just than I—alas, more just than I. 
The Angels. Behold the Lord God weepeth. 


The Angel of Pity. What eyes should be dry 
If for a crime eyes weep? This crime transcendeth crime. 
And the Lord God hath pity. 

Satan. “ee In His own good time. 
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The Lord God. Alas, the time is late. I do repent Me sore 

The wrong I did thee, Satan, in those griefs of yore, 
The wrong I did the Earth. Yet is Eternity 
A long day for atonement. Thou thyself shalt be 
My instrument here of wrath to purge this race of Man 
And cast him on Time’s dunghill, whence he first began. 
What, Angel, is thy counsel? Shall we unseal again 
The fountains of the heavens, send our outpoured rain, 
And flood him with new waters? Shall it be by fire? 
Shall we embraize the earth in one vast funeral pyre 
By impact of a star? Let loose a sulphurous wind? 
Belch rocks from the Earth’s bowels? Shall we strike Man 

blind 
With an unbearable light? Shall we so shake the hills, 
The plains, that he fall palsied, grind him in the mills 
Of a perpetual hail, importune him with snow, 
Scourge him with noise unceasing, or the glutinous flow 
Of a long pestilent stench? Speak, Satan, all thy thought, 
Thou who the traitor knowest. How may he be brought 
Best to annihilation? 

Satan. Lord, by none of these, 

Thy floods, Thy flames, Thy storms were puerilities. 
He hath too large a cunning to be taken thus. 
He would outride Thy waves, outblast Thy sulphurous 
Winds with his counter-winds. He liveth on foul air 
As on the breath of heaven. He hath no thought nor 

care 
For Thy worst lightning strokes, holding their principle 
Rock-firm in his own hand. All natural powers fulfil 
His brain’s omnipotence. He standeth at each point 
Armed for defiant war in harness without joint. 
Thou Thou shouldst break the earth in twain he should 

not bend. 
Thou needest a force to aid Thee, an ally, a friend, 
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A principle of good which shall outwit his guile 
With true white guilelessness, his anger with a smile, 
His force with utter weakness. Only thus, Lord God, 
Shalt Thou regain Thy Earth, a purified abode, 

And rid it of the Human. 


The Lord God. And the means? Thy plan 
Needeth a new redemption. 
Satan. Ay, but not of Man. 


He is beyond redeeming, or Thy Son had died 
Not wholly to this loss. Who would be crucified 
To-day must choose another, a young fleshly form, 
Free from the simian taint, were it but flower or worm, 
Or limpet of the rock, or grieving nightingale, 
Wherein to preach his gospel. Yet should he prevail, 
If only for truth’s sake and that his latest lie 
Should be laid bare to shame, Time’s fraud, Humanity. 
Choose Thee an Angel, Lord; it were enough. Thy Son 
Was a price all too great even had the world been won. 
Nor can it be again. An Angel shall suffice 
For Thy new second sending, so Thou guide the choice 
To a more reasoned issue—so Thou leave Mankind 
Henceforth to his sole ways as at his outset, blind 
To all but his own lusts, untutored by Thy grace. 
This is the road, Lord God. I bow before Thy face. 
I make Thee my submission to do all Thy will, 
So Thou absolve and pardon. 
The Lord God. O incomparable 
Good servant, Satan! Thou art absolved indeed. 
It was thy right to pardon thy God’s lack of heed, 
His wrath at thy wise counsel. Nay, Thou shamest Me. 
Be thou absolved, good Angel, Ego absolvo te 
Ab omnibus peccatis. Once more be it thy right 
To stand before God’s throne for ever in His sight, 
And trusted more than these. Speak, Satan, what thou 
wilt, 
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All shall be granted thee, the glory with the guilt 

Of the Earth lost and won. Who is it thou wouldst send 
Agent and messenger to work to this new end? 

What Angel of them all? I pledge thee My full faith 
It shall be as thou wilt. 

Satan. Who goeth must die the death, 
Since death is all life’s law, and taste of corporal pain. 
And whoso dieth must die, nor think to live again. 

The Lord God. Shall it be Michael? Speak. 

Satan. Nay, Lord, nor Gabriel. 
They are Thy servants tried, who love Thy Heaven too well. 
Thou shalt not drive them forth to the wild wastes of Earth. 
What should they do, Lord God, with a terrestrial birth, 
With less than Thy long joys? Nay, rather choose Thee one 
Already marred with grief with Time’s disunion, 

One all too sad for Heaven, to whom Eternity 

Is as a charge o’erspent, who hath no fear to die, 

But gladly would lie down and be for aye no more, 
The flotsam of Time’s waves upon Death’s outer shore, 
Forgotten and forgetting. Grant me, Lord God, this, 
In penance for the past, Death’s full forgetfulness. 

The Lord God. And thou wouldst be incarnate? 

Satan. As the least strong thing, 
The frailest, the most fond, an insect on the wing, 

Which shall prevail by love, by ignorance, by lack 

Or all that Man most trusteth to secure his back, 

To arm his hand with might. What Thy Son dreamed of Man 
Will I work out anew as some poor cateran, 

The weakest of the Earth, with only beauty’s power 

And Thy good grace to aid, the creature of an hour 

Too fugitive for fight, too frail even far to fly, 

And at the hour’s end, Lord, to close my wings and die. 

Such were the new redemption. 
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The Lord God. Thou good angel! Nay, 
The World were all unworthy such high price to pay. 
I will not have thee die. 

Satan. Tis not for the World’s sake, 
Lord God of Heaven and Earth, that I petition make, 
But for Thy justice foiled. It irketh me to know 
That I have tutored Man against Thee, to this woe, 
And given him sure success. Yet is the World’s self good, 
And I would prove it Thee, lest Man’s ingratitude 
Should so affect all truth, all honour, all high faith, 
That Thou Thyself, Lord God, shouldst fall a prey to death 
And leave him in dominion. What to me were Heaven 
With this thought unappeased—even thus absolved, forgiven, 
Yet by myself condemned? 

The Lord God. Ah, Satan. Thy old pride 
Still lingerth in the clefts. Yet art thou not denied 
Since I have sworn thee faith. Go, thou good messenger, 
And God’s peace go with thee. Ho! ye without! Give ear! 
Bow down to the Lord Satan, Our anointed priest, 
The new incarnate Word. 

The Angels. All hail! 

Michael (aside). The Anti-Christ! 
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CONDEMNED 


From Caiphas to Pilate I was sent, 
Who judged with unwashed hands a crime to me. 
Next came the sentence, and the soldiery 
Claimed me their prey. Without, the people rent 
With weeping voices the loud firmament. 
And through the night from town to town passed we 
Mid shouts and drums and stones hurled heavily 
By angry crowds on love and murder bent. 


And last the gaol. What stillness in these doors! 
The silent turnkeys their last bolts have shot, 

And their steps die in the long corridors. 
I am alone. My tears run fast and hot. 

Dear Lord, for Thy grief’s sake I kiss these floors 
Kneeling; then turn to sleep, dreams trouble not. 
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AT THE GATE 


Naked I came into the world of pleasure, 
And naked come I to this house of pain. 

Here at the gate I lay down my life’s treasure, 
My pride, my garments and my name with men. 
The world and I henceforth shall be as twain, 

No sound of me shall pierce for good or ill 
These walls of grief. Nor shall I hear the vain 

Laughter and tears of those who love me still. 


Within, what new life waits me! Little ease, 
Cold lying, hunger, nights of wakefulness, 
Harsh orders given, no voice to soothe or please, 
Poor thieves for friends, for books rules meaningless; 
This is the grave—nay, Hell. Yet, Lord of Might, 
Still in Thy light my spirit shall see light. 


HONOUR DISHONOURED 


Honoured I lived e’erwhile with honoured men 

In opulent state. My table nightly spread 
Found guests of worth, peer, priest and citizen, 

And poet crowned, and beauty garlanded. 

Nor these alone, for hunger too I fed, 
And many a lean tramp and sad Magdalen 

Passed from my doors less hard for sake of bread. 
Whom grudged I ever purse or hand or pen? 


To-night, unwelcomed at these gates of woe 

I stand with churls, and there is none to greet 
My weariness with smile or courtly show 

Nor, though I hunger long, to bring me meat. 
God! what a little accident of gold 
Fences our weakness from the wolves of old! 
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HOW SHALL I BUILD 


How shall I build my temple to the Lord, 
Unworthy I, who am thus foul of heart? 

How shall I worship who no traitor word 
Know but of love to play a suppliant’s part? 
How shall I pray, whose soul is as a mart, 

For thoughts unclean, whose tongue is as a sword 


Even for those it loves to wound and smart? 
Behold how little I can help Thee, Lord. 


The temple I would build should be all white, 
Each stone the record of a blameless day; 

The souls that entered there should walk in light, 
Clothed in high chastity and wisely gay. 

Lord, here is darkness. Yet this heart unwise, 

Bruised in Thy service, take in sacrifice. 


A CONVENT WITHOUT GOD 


A prison is a convent without God. 
Poverty, Chastity, Obedience 

Its precepts are. In this austere abode 
None gather wealth of pleasure or of pence. 
Woman’s light wit, the heart’s concupiscence 

Are banished here. At the least warder’s nod 
Thy neck shall bend in mute subservience. 

Nor yet for virtue—rather for the rod. 


Here a base turnkey novice-master is, 
Teaching humility. The matin bell 
Calls thee to toil, but little comforteth. 
None heed thy prayers or give the kiss of peace. 
Nathless, my soul, be valiant. Even in Hell 
Wisdom shall preach to thee of life and death, 
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THE TWO VOICES 


There are two voices with me in the night, 
Easing my grief. The God of Israel saith, 
“I am the Lord thy God which vanquisheth. 

See that thou walk unswerving in my sight, 

So shall thy enemies thy footstool be. 
I will avenge.” Then wake I suddenly, 

And as a man new armoured for the fight, 

I shout aloud against my enemy. 


Anon, another speaks, a voice of care 
With sorrow laden and akin to grief, 
“My son,” it saith, “What is my will with thee? 
The burden of my sorrows thou shalt share. 
With thieves thou too shalt be accounted thief, 
And in my kingdom thou shalt sup with me.” 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 


Long have I searched the Earth for liberty 
In desert places and lands far abroad 
Where neither Kings nor constables should be, 

Nor any law of Man, alas, or God. 

Freedom, Equality and Brotherhood, 
These were my quarries which eternally 

Fled from my footsteps fast as I pursued, 
Sad phantoms of desire by land and sea. 


See, it is ended. Sick and overborne 
By foes and fools, and my long chase, I lie. 


Here, in these walls, with all life’s souls forlorn 


Herded I wait,—and in my ears the cry, 
“Alas, poor brothers, equal in Man’s scorn 
And free in God’s good liberty to die.” 
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A LESSON IN HUMILITY 


*Tis time, my soul, thou shouldst be purged of pride. 
What men are these with thee, whose ill deeds done 
Make thee thus shrink from them and be denied? 
They are but as thou art, each mother’s son 
A convict in transgression. Here is one, 
Sayest thou, who struck his fellow and he died. 
And yet he weeps hot tears. Do thy tears run? 
This other thieved, yet clasps Christ crucified. 


Where is thy greater virtue? Thinkest thou sin 
Is but crime’s record on the judgment seat? 
Or must thou wait for death to be bowed down? 
Oh for a righteous reading which should join 
Thy deeds together in an accusing sheet, 
And leave thee if thou couldst, to face men’s frown! 


THE COURT OF PENANCE 


Behold the Court of Penance. Four gaunt walls 
Shutting out all things but the upper heaven. 
Stone flags for floor, where daily from their stalls 
The human cattle in a circle driven 
Tread down their pathway to a mire uneven, 
Pale-faced, sad-eyed, and mute as funerals. 
Woe to the wretch whose weakness unforgiven 
Falters a moment in the track or falls! 


Yet is there consolation. Overhead 
The pigeons build and the loud jackdaws talk, 
And once in the wind’s eye, like a ship moored, 
A sea-gull flew and I was comforted. 
Even here the heavens declare thy glory, Lord, 
And the free firmament thy handiwork. 
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MITIGATIONS 


My prison has its pleasures. Every day 
At breakfast-time, spare meal of milk and bread, 
Sparrows come trooping in familiar way 
With head aside beseeching to be fed. 
A spider too for me has spun her thread 
Across the prison rules, and a brave mouse 
Watches in sympathy the warders’ tread, 
These two my fellow-prisoners in the house. 


But about dusk in the rooms opposite 
I see lamps lighted, and upon the blind 
A shadow passes all the evening through. 
It is the gaoler’s daughter fair and kind 
And full of pity (so I image it) 
Till the stars rise, and night begins anew. 


GOD IS MY WITNESS 


God knows, ’twas not with a fore-reasoned plan 
I left the easeful dwellings of my peace, 
And sought this combat with ungodly Man, 
And ceaseless still through years that do not cease 
Have warred with Powers and Principalities. 
My natural soul, e’er yet these strifes began, 
Was as a sister diligent to please 
And loving all, and most the human clan. 


God knows it. And he knows how the world’s tear 
Touched me. And He is witness of my wrath, 
How it was kindled against murderers 
Who slew for gold, and how upon their path 
I met them. Since which day the World in arms 
Strikes at my life with angers and alarms, 
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THE DEEDS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


There are wrongs done in the fair face of heaven 
Which cry aloud for vengeance, and shall cry; 
Loves beautiful in strength whose wit has striven 
Vainly with loss and man’s inconstancy; 
Dead children’s faces watched by souls that die; 
Pure streams defiled; fair forests idly riven; 
A nation suppliant in its agony 
Calling on justice, and no help is given. 


All these are pitiful. Yet, after tears, 
Come rest and sleep and calm forgetfulness, 
And God’s good providence consoles the years. 
Only the coward heart which did not guess, 
The dreamer of brave deeds that might have been, 
Shall cureless ache with wounds for ever green. 


A DREAM OF GOOD 


To do some little good before I die; 
To wake some echoes to a loftier theme; 
To spend my life’s last store of industry 
On thoughts less vain than Youth’s discordant dream; 
To endow the world’s grief with some counter-scheme 
Of logical hope which through all time should lighten 
The burden of men’s sorrow and redeem 
Their faces’ paleness from the tears that whiten; 


To take my place in the world’s brotherhood 

As one prepared to suffer all its fate; 

To do and be undone for sake of good, 

And conquer rage by giving love for hate; 
That were a noble dream, and so to cease, 
Scorned by the proud but with the poor at peace. 
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HER NAME LIBERTY 


I thought to do a deed of chivalry, 

An act of worth, which haply in her sight 
Who was my mistress should recorded be 

And of the nations. And, when thus the fight 

Faltered and men once bold with faces white 
Turned this and that way in excuse to flee, 

I only stood, and by the foeman’s might 
Was overborne and mangled cruelly. 


Then crawler I to her feet, in whose dear cause 

I made this venture, and ‘“‘Behold,” I said, 
“How I am wounded for thee in these wars.” 
But she, “Poor cripple, wouldst thou I should wed 
A limbless trunk?” and laughing turned from me. 
Yet was she fair, and her name “Liberty.” 


FAREWELL DARK GAOL 


Farewell, dark gaol. You hold some better hearts 
Than in this savage world I thought to find. 
I do not love you nor the fraudulent arts 
By which men tutor men to ways unkind. 
Your law is not my law, and yet my mind 
Remains your debtor. It has learned to see 
How dark a thing the earth would be and blind 
But for the light of human charity. 


I am your debtor thus and for the pang 
Which touched and chastened, and the nights of thought 
Which were my years of learning. See I hang 
Your image here, a glory all unsought, 
About my neck, Thus saints in symbol hold 
Their tools of death and darings manifold. 
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I WILL SMILE NO MORE 


No, I will smile no more. If but for pride 
And the high record of these days of pain, 
I will not be as these, the uncrucified 
Who idly live and find life’s pleasures vain. 
The garment of my life is rent in twain, 
Parted by love and pity. Some have died 
Of a less hurt than ’twas my luck to gain, 
And live with God, nor dare I be denied. 


No, I will smile no more. Love’s touch of pleasure 
Shall be as tears to me, fair words as gall, 

The sun as blackness, friends as a false measure, 
And Spring’s blithe pageant on this earthly ball, 

If it should brag, shall earn from me no praise 

But silence only to my end of days. 
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THE WISDOM OF MERLYN 


THESE are the time-words of Merlyn, the voice of his age 
recorded, 
All his wisdom of life, the fruit of tears in his youth, of 
joy in his manhood hoarded, 
All the wit of his years unsealed, to the witless alms awarded. 


* *% *% 


These are his time-gifts of song, his help to the heavy-laden, 
Words of an expert of life, who has gathered its sins in 
his sack, its virtues to grieve and gladden, 
Speaking aloud as one who is strong to the heart of man, 
wife and maiden. 


% *% * 


For he is Merlyn of old, the once young, the still robed in 
glory, 
Ancient of days though he be, with wisdom only for wealth 
and the crown of his locks grown hoary, 
Yet with the rage of his soul untamed, the skill of his lips 
in story. 


* % * 


He dares not unhouselled die, who has seen, who has known, 
who has tasted 
What of the splendours of Time, of the wise wild joys of the 
Earth, of the newness of pleasures quested, 
All that is neither of then nor now, Truth’s naked self 
clean-breasted, 
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Things of youth and of strength, the Earth with its infinite pity, 
Glories of mountain and plain, of streams that wind from 
the hills to the insolent human city, 
Dark with its traders of human woe enthroned in the seats 
of the mighty. 


*% * * 


Fair things nobler than Man before the day of his ruling, 
Free in their ancient peace, ere he came to change, to 
destroy, to hinder with his schooling, 
Asking naught that was his to give save freedom from his 
fooling. 


* * * 


Beautiful, wonderful, wise, a consonant law-ruled heaven, 
Garden ungardened yet, in need yet hardly of God to walk 
there noon or even, 
Beast and bird and flower in its place, Earth’s wonders more 
than seven. 


* * * 


Of these he would speak and confess, to the young who regard 
not their heirship, 
Of beauty to boys who are blind, of might to the impotent 
strong, to the women who crowd Time’s fair ship, 
Of pearls deep hid in Love’s Indian seas, the name of the 
God they worship. 


* * * 


Thus let it be with Merlyn before his daylight is ended, 
One last psalm of his life, the light of it lipped with laughter, 
the might of it mixed and blended 
Still with the subtle sweet need of tears than Pleasure’s self 
more splendid, 
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entero ed Ore 
Psalm and hymn of the Earth expounding what Time teaches, 

Creed no longer of wrath, of silent issueless hopes, of a 
thing which beyond Man’s reach is, 
Hope deferred till the heart grows sick, while the preacher 
vainly preaches. 


* * + 


Nay but a logic of life, which needeth no deferring, 
Life with its birthright love, the sun, the wind and the 
rain in multiple pleasure stirring 
Under the summer leaves at noon, with no sad doubt of erring, 


* * * 


No sad legend of sin, since his an innocent Eden 
Is, and a garden of grace, its gateway clear of the sword, 
its alleys not angel-ridden, 
Its tree of life at the lips of all and never a fruit forbidden. 


* * * 


Merlyn is no vain singer to vex men’s ears in the street, 
Nay, nor a maid’s unbidden. He importuneth none with 
his song, be it never so wild and sweet. 
She that hath ears to hear, let her hear; he will not follow 
her feet. 


* * + 


Merlyn makes no petition. He asketh of no man alms. 
Prince and prophet is he, a monarch, a giver of gifts, a 
lord of the open palms, 
Sueth he naught, not at God’s own hand, though he laudeth 
the Lord in psalms. 
c _ ; %* ae ae 
Merlyn would speak his message only to hearts that are 
' strong, pea died 
To him that hath courage to. climb, who would gather 
time’s’ samphire flowers, who would venture the crags 
among. ne 
To her who would lesson her soul to fear, with love for 
sermon and song. 
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Merlyn hath arms of pity, the weak he would hold to his soul, 
Make them partakers of truth, of the ancient weal of the 
Earth, of the life-throb from Pole to Pole. 
He would hold them close; he would dry their tears; with 
a kiss he would make them whole. 


* * * 


Thus would he sing and to thee, thou child with the eyes of 
passion 
Watching his face in the dark, in the silent light of the 
stars, while he in his godlike fashion 
Maketh his mock at the fears of men, nor spareth to lay the 
lash on. 


* * * 


Thus would thy Merlyn devise, ere the days of his years be 
numbered, 
Now at threescore and ten. He would leave his word to 
the world, his soul of its load uncumbered. 


Then would he lay his ear to the grave, and sleep as his 
childhood slumbered. 


* * * 


What is the fruit of Wisdom? To learn the proportion of 
things; 
To know the ant from the lion, the whale from the crest 
of the wave, the ditty the grasshopper sings 
From the chaunt of the full-fledged Paradise bird as he 
shakes the dew from his wings. 


* * *% 


There is one thing more than knowledge, a harvest garnered 
by few: 
To tutor the heart to achieve, to fashion the act to the hand, 
to do and not yearn to do, 
To say to the wish of the soul “T will,” to have gathered the 
flower where it grew. 
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I was young, and they told me “Tarry. The rash in the nets 
are taken. 
If there be doubt of thy deed, abstain, lest the day of danger 
behold thee by these forsaken, 
Lest thou lie in the lion’s den thou hast roused, with the eyes 
thou hast dared to waken.” 


* # * 


They spake, but I answered “Nay, who waiteth shall take 
no quarry. 
Pleasure is fleet as the roe; in the vales he feedeth 
to-day, but at night when the eyes grow weary 
Lo, he hath passed to the desolate hills; he is gone. Nay, 
he may not tarry.” 


* * * 


For joy too needeth a net. He cometh tame to thy hand, 
Asketh an alms of thy life, to serve thee, thy jubilant 
slave, if thou wouldst but understand. 
Then is thy moment, O Man, for the noose, be it steel or a 
silken band. 


* * * 


Therefore, where doubt is, do! Thou shalt stumble in thine 
endeavour, 
Ay, till thy knees be sore, thy back with the arrows of 
grief, and thou stand with an empty quiver. 
Yet shall thy heart prevail through its pain, for pain is a 
mastering lever. 


% * % 


Wouldst thou be wise, O man? At the knees of a woman 
begin. 

_ Her eyes shall teach thee thy road, the worth of the thing 
called pleasure, the joy of the thing called sin. 

Else shalt thou go to thy grave in pain for the folly that 
might have been. 
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For know, the knowledge of women the beginning of wisdom 
is. 
Who had seven hundred wives and concubines hundreds 
three, as we read in the book of bliss? 
Solomon, wisest of men and kings, and “all of them 
princesses.” 


* * * 


Yet, be thou stronger than they. To be ruled of a woman 
is ill. 
Life hath an hundred ways, beside the way of her arms, 
to give thee of joy thy fill. 
Only is love of thy life the flower. Be thine the ultimate 
will. 


= * * 


A right way is to be happy, a wrong way too. Then beware. 
Leave the colt in his stall, he shall grow to a thankless 
jade, be he never so fat and fair. 
Sloth is a crime. Rise up, young fool, and grasp thy joy 
by the hair. 


* * * 


What is the motto of youth? There is only one. Be thou 
strong. 
Do thy work and achieve, with thy brain, with thy hands, 
with thy heart, the deeds which to strength belong. 
Strike each day thy blow for the right, or failing strike for 


the wrong. 
* * * 
He that would gain let him give. The shut hand hardly 
shall win. 


Open thy palms to the poor, O thou of the indigent heart. 
There shall pleasure be poured therein. 
Use thy soul to the cord of joy. If thou sin must, strongly 
sin. 
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Cast thy whole heart away. The Earth, philosophers tell, 
Leaps to a pebble thrown, be it never so little; it moved 
to the bidding of that which fell. 
Throw thy heart! Thou shalt move the world, though thou 
fall on the floor of Hell. 


* * * 


Few have the courage of loving. Faint hearts! The loss 
is theirs. 
Few of their idlest whims. “I would win to Rome ere 
I die,” one cried in his daily cares, 
Yet plods on on ’Change to his grave, the slave of his stocks 
and shares. 


* * * 


Learn to appraise thy desires, to weigh the wares of thy 
heart. 
If thou wouldst play with pleasure, avoid Love’s passion- 
ate tides, its perilous Ocean chart, 
Hug the shores of Love’s inland seas, and buy thy joys in 
the mart. 
* * * 
Love lightly, but marry at leisure. Wild Love is a flower 
of the field 
Waiting all hands to gather and ours. If we leave it 
another will win it and kneel where we kneeled. 
Marriage is one tame garden rose in a garden fenced and 


sealed. 
* * * 
O thou who art sitting silent! Youth, with the eyelids of 
grief! 


How shall I rouse thee to wit? Thou hast stolen the 
joy of our world. Thou scornest its vain relief. 
Nay she is here. Be thy tongue set free. Play up, thou 


eloquent thief. 
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Doubt not thy absolution, sinner, who darest to sin. 
So thou prevail in the end, she shall hold thee guiltless of 
guile, a hero, a paladin. 
The end in her eyes hath thee justified, whatever thy means 
have been. 


* *% * 


Love is of body and body, the physical passion of joy; 
The desire of the man for the maid, her nakedness strained 
to his own; the mother’s who suckles her boy 
With the passionate flow of her naked breast. All else is 
a fraudulent toy. 


* * * 


Of the house where Love is the master thy beauty may hold 
the key. 
It shall open the hall-door wide, shout loud thy name to 
its lord. Yet, wouldst thou its full guest be, 
Bring with thee other than beauty, wit. Then sit at the 
feast made free. 


* * * 


“To talk of love is to make love.” Truly, a maxim of price. 
Nathless the noblest soul, shouldst thou tell her of 
passionate things and fail to gaze in her eyes, 
Shall hold thee cheap in her woman’s pride, a clown for 
thy courtesies. 


* * * 


Love hath two mountain summits, the first where pleasure 
was born 
Faint in the cloud-land of light, a vision of possible hope; 
the second a tempest-torn 
Crag where passion is lord and king. Betwixt them what 
vales forlorn! 
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Happiness needs to be learned. In youth the ideal woman 
Gazed at afar was a dream, a priceless untouchable prize, 
While she in your arms, too human, 
Mocked you with love. ’Tis an art learned late; alas, and 
the whole by no man. 


* * * 


O! thou in the purple gendered. Thou needst pain for 
thy case. 
Lose thy health or thy heart. Be bowed in thy soul’s 
despond. Be whelmed in a world’s disgrace. 
So shall thy eyes be unsealed of pride and see Love face to 
face. 
+ * * 


If thou wouldst win love, speak. She shall read the truth 
on thy lips. 
Spoken vows shall prevail, the spell of thy eloquent hand, 
the flame of thy finger-tips. 
Write? She is reading another’s eyes while thy sad pen 
dips and dips. 


* *% * 


Thou hast ventured a letter of passion, in ease of thy 
passionate heart? 
Nay, be advised; there is fear, mischance in the written 
word, when lovers are far apart. 
Pain is betrayed by the subtle pen where lips prevailed 
without art. 


* * * 


Love is a fire. In the lighting, it raiseth a treacherous 
smoke, 
Telling its tale to the world; but anon, growing clear in 
its flame, may be hid by an old wife’s cloak, 
And the world learn nothing more and forget the knowl- 


edge its smouldering woke. 
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Comes there a trouble upon thee? Be silent, nor own the 
debt. 
Friendship kicks at the goad; thy naked state is its shame; 
thou hast angered these with thy fret. 
Wait. The world shall forgive thy sin. It asks but leave 
to forget. 


* * * 


The world is an indolent house-shrew. It scolds but cares 
not to know 
Whether in fancy or fact. What it thinks we have done, 
that it scourges; the true thing we did it lets go. 
What matter? We fare less ill than our act, ay, all of us; 
more be our woe! 


* * * 


There are days when wisdom is witless, when folly is noble, 
sublime. 
Let us thank the dear gods for our madness, the rush of 
the blood in our veins, the exuberant pulsings of Time, 
And pray, while we sin the forbidden sin, we be spared our 
penance of crime. 


* * * 


There are habits and customs of passion. Long loves are a 
tyrannous debt. 
But to some there is custom of change, the desire of the 
untrodden ways, with sunshine of days that were wet, 
Of the four fair wives of love’s kindly law by licence of 
Mahomet. 


+ * * 


Experience all is of use, save one, to have angered a friend. 
Break thy heart for a maid; another shall love thee anon. 
The gold shall return thou didst spend, 
Ay, and thy beaten back grow whole. But friendship’s 
grave is the end. 
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Why do I love thee, brother? We have shared what things 
in our youth, 
Battle and siege and triumph, together, always together, 
in wanderings North and South. 
But one thing shared binds nearer than all, the kisses of one 
sweet mouth. 


* * * 


He that hath loved the mother shall love the daugnter no 
less, 
Sister the younger sister. There are tones how sweet to 
his ear, gestures that plead and press, 
Echoes fraught with remembered things that cry in the 


silences. 
* * * 
Fly from thy friend in his fortune, his first days of wealth, 
of fame; 


Or, if thou needest to meet him, do thou as the children of 
Noah, walk backwards and guard thee from blame. 
He who saw found forgiveness none. With thee it were 
haply the same. 


* * * 


Bridegroom, thy pride is unseemly. Thou boastest abroad, 
with a smile, 

Thou hast read our humanity’s riddle. Nay, wait yet a 
year with thy bride; she shall lesson thee wiser the 
while. 

Then shalt thou blush for thy words to-day, the shame of 
thy innocent guile. 


* * * 


The love of a girl is a taper lit on a windy night. 
Awhile it lightens our darkness, consoles with its pure 
sudden flame, and the shadows around it grow white. 
Anon with a rain-gust of tears it is gone, and we blink more 
blind for the light. 
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Sage, thou art proud of thy knowledge, what mountains and 
marvels seen! 

Thou hast loved how madly, how often! hast known 
what wiles of the heart, what ways of maid, wife and 
queen! 

Yet shalt thou still be betrayed by love, befooled like a boy 
on the green. 


* * * 


Oh, there is honour in all love. Have lips once kissed thee, 
be dumb, 
Save in their only praise. To cheapen the thing thou 
hast loved is to bite at thyself thy thumb, 
To shout thy own fool’s fault to the world, and beat thy 
shame on a drum. 


* * * 


Who hath dared mock at thy beauty, Lady? Who deemeth 
thee old? 
If he had seen thee anon in the tender light of thine eyes, 
as I saw thee, what tales had he told 
Of ruined kingdoms and kings for one, of misers spending 
their gold! 


* * * 


Friendship or Love? You ask it: which binds with the 
stronger tether? 
Friendship? Thy comrade of youth, who laughed with thee 
on thy road? What ailed him in that rough weather, 
When to thy bosom Love’s angel crept, twin tragedies locked 
together? 


*% * * 


Friendship is fostered with gifts. Be it so; little presents? 
Yes. 
Friendship! But ah, not Love, since love is itself Love’s 
gift and it angereth him to have less. 
Woe to the lover who dares to bring more wealth than his 
tenderness. 
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This to the woman: Forbear his gifts, the man’s thou wouldst 
hold. 
Cheerfully he shall give and thou nothing guess, yet anon 
he shall weigh thee in scales of his gold. 
Woe to thee then if the charge be more than a heartache’s 
cost all told. 


* * * 


Thou art tempted, a passion unworthy? Long struggle hath 
dulled thy brain? 
How shalt thou save thee, poor soul? How buy back the 
peace of thy days? If of rest thou be fain, 
Oft is there virtue in yielding all; thou shalt not be tempted 
again. 
* * * 


Sacrifice truly is noble. Yet, Lady, ponder thy fate. 
Many a victory, won in tears by her who forbore, hath 
ruined her soul’s estate. 
Virtue’s prize was too dear a whim, the price agreed to 
too great. 


* % * 


Virtue or vice? Which, think you, should need more veil 
for her face? 
Virtue hath little fear; she goeth in unchaste guise; she 
ventureth all disgrace. 
Poor Vice hid in her shame sits dumb while a stranger taketh 


her place. 
% * % 
Chastity? Who is unchaste? The church-wed wife, without 
blame 


' Yielding her body nightly, a lack-love indolent prize, to 
the lord of her legal shame? 
Or she, the outlawed passionate soul? Their carnal act is 


the same. 
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In youth it is well thou lovest. The fire in me burneth 
strong. 
Choose whom thou wilt, it kindleth; a beggar-maid or a 
queen, she shall carry the flame along. 
Only in age to be loved is best; her right shall repair thy 
wrong. 


* * * 


Lady, wouldst fly with thy lover? Alas, he loves thee to-day. 
How shall it be to-morrow? He saw thee a bird in the air, 
a rose on its thorny spray. 
He would take thee? What shalt thou be in his hand? A 
burden to bear alway. 


* * * 


Women love beauty in women, a thing to uphold, to adore, 
To vaunt for all womanhood’s fame, a seemly sweet fitness 
of body, adorned with all virtuous lore. 
Beauty, but not of the kind men prize. On that they would 
set small store. 


* * * 


What is there cruel as fear? A falcon rending her prey 
Showeth an evil eye, but to him she loveth is kind; her 
rage she shall put away. 
But a frightened woman hath pity none. Though she love 
thee, yet shall she slay. 


* * * 


Show not thy sin to thy son. He shall judge thee harder 
than these. 
All the servants of Noah beheld his shame in the house 
and loyally held their peace. 
Ham alone at his father laughed, made jest of his nakedness. 
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Cast not loose thy religion, whether believing or no. 
Heavy it is with its rule, a burden laid on thy back, a 
sombre mask at the show. 
Yet shall it cloak thee in days of storm, a shield when life’s 
whirlwinds blow. 


* + * 


As to the tree its ivy, so virtue is to the soul. 
All the winter long it clothed us in leafage green, and the 
forest paid us its toll. 
Now it is Spring and the rest rejoice while we stand drear 
in our dole. 


* * * 


Thy love of children is well. Yet a peril lurketh therein. 
See lest thy sloth take excuse of thy fondness. Nay, coward 
art thou, and thine is the pestilent sin. 
Shift wouldst thou thy burden of life, the burden of thy 
“might have been.” 


* * * 


Courage we all find enough to bear the mischance of our 
friends. 
How many tortured souls have gone to their self-made 
graves through wreck of their own mad ends: 
But no man yet hath his weazand slit for his neighbour’s pain 
in amends. 


* * * 


Fear not to change thy way, since change is of growth, 
life’s sign. 
The Child in his growing body, the Sage in his gathered 
lore, the Saint in his growths divine, 
All find pleasure but Age which weeps the unchanging year’s 
decline. 
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Whence is our fountain of tears? We weep in childhood for 
pain, 
Anon for triumph in manhood, the sudden glory of praise, 
the giant mastered and slain. 
Age weeps only for love renewed and pleasure come back 
again. 
* * * 


What is our personal self? A fading record of days 
Held in our single brain, memory linked with memory 
back to our childhood’s ways. 
Beyond it what? A tradition blurred of gossip and nurse- 


maid says. 
% * * 
Why dost thou plain of thine age, O thou with the beard that 
is thin? 


Art thou alone in thy home? Is there none at thy side, 
not one, to deem thee a man among men? 
Nay, thou art young while she holds thy hand, be thy years 
the threescore and ten. 


* * * 


The world is untimely conirived. It gives us our sunshine 
in summer, 
Its laughing face in our youth, when we need it not to be 
gay, being each one his own best mummer. 
All its frown is for life that goes, its smile for the last new 
comer. 


* * *% 


Europe a horologe is, ill mounted and clogged with grime, 
Asia a clock run down. Its hands on the dial are still; 
its hours are told by no chime. 
Nathless, twice in the twenty-four, it shall tell thee exactly 
the time. 
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What is the profit of knowledge? Ah none, though to know 

not is pain! 
We grieve like a child in the dark; we grope for a chink 
at the door, for a way of escape from the chain; 
We beat on life’s lock with our bleeding hands, till it opens. 
And where is the gain? 


* * * 


I have tried all pleasures but one, the last and sweetest; it 
waits. 
Childhood, the childhood of age, to totter again on the 
lawns, to have done with the loves and the hates, 


To gather the daisies, and drop them, and sleep on the nursing 
knees of the Fates. 


+ * # 


I asked of the wise man “Tell me, what age is the age of 
pleasure? 
Twenty years have I lived. I have spread my meshes 
in vain. I have taken a paltry treasure. 
Where is the heart of gold?” And he, “I will tell thee 
anon at leisure.” 


* * *% 


I pleaded at thirty “Listen. I have played, I have lost, I 
have won. 
I have loved in joy and sorrow. My life is a burden 
grown with the thought of its sands outrun. 
Where is the joy of our years? At forty?” “Say it is 
just begun.” 


& * * 


At forty I made love’s mourning. I stood alone with my 
foes, 
Foot to foot with my Fate, as a man at grips with a man, 
returning blows for blows. j 
In the joy of battle “’Tis here” I cried. But the wise man, 
“Nay, who knows?” 
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At fifty I walked sedately. At sixty I took my rest. 

I had learned the good with the evil. I troubled my soul 
no more, I had reached the Isles of the Blest. 
The sage was dead who had warned my fears. I was wise, 
I too, with the best. 


* * * 


‘What do we know of Being? Our own? How short lived, 
how base! 
That which is not our own? The eternal enrolment of 
stars, the void and the silences! 
The enormous might of the mindless globes whirling through 
infinite space! 
* * * 


The infinite Great overhead, the infinite Little beneath! 
The turn of the cellular germ, the giddy evolving of life 
in the intricate struggle for breath, 
The microbe, the mote alive in the blood, the eyeless atom 
of death! 


* * = 


Yet which is the greater Being? We have dreamed of a 
life-giving God, 
Him, the mind of the Sun, the conscious brain-flower of 
Space, with a cosmic form and abode, 
With thought and pity and power of will, Humanity’s ethical 
code. 


* * * 


We have dreamed, but we do not believe. Be He here, be 
He not, ’tis as one. 
His Godhead, how does it help? He is far. He is blind 
to our need. Nay, nay, He is less than the Sun, 
Less than the least of the tremulous stars, than our old 
scorned idols of stone. 
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For He heareth not, nor seeth. As we to the motes in our 
blood, 
So is He to our lives, a possible symbol of power, a formula 
half understood. 
But the voice of Him, where? the hand grip, where? A 
child’s cry lost in a wood. 


* * * 


Therefore is Matter monarch, the eternal the infinite Thing, 
The “I that am” which reigneth, which showeth no shadow 
of change, while humanities wane and spring, 
Which saith “Make no vain Gods before me, who only am 
Lord and King.” 


* * * 


What then is Merlyn’s message, his word to thee weary of 
pain, 
Man, on thy desolate march, thy search for an adequate 
cause, for a thread, for a guiding rein, 
Still in the maze of thy doubts and fears, to bring thee thy 
joy again? 
* + * 


Thou hast tried to climb to the sky; thou hast called it a 
firmament; 
Thou hast found it a thing infirm, a heaven which is no 
haven, a bladder punctured and rent, 
A mansion frail as the rainbow mist, as thy own soul impotent. 


* * * 


Thou hast clung to a dream in thy tears; thou hast stayed 
thy rage with a hope; 
Thou hast anchored thy wreck to a reed, a cobweb spread 
for thy sail, with sand for thy salvage rope; 
Thou hast made thy course with a compass marred, a toy for 
thy telescope. 
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What hast. thou done with thy days? Bethink thee, Man, 
that alone, 
Thou of all sentient things, hast learned to grieve in thy joy, 
hast earned thee the malison 
Of going sad without cause of pain, a weeper and woe-begone. 


* * * 


Why? For the dream of a dream of another than this fair 
life 
Joyous to all but thee, by every creature beloved in its 
spring-time of passion rife, 
By every creature but only thee, sad husband with sadder 
wife, 


* * * 


Scared at thought of the end, at the simple logic of death. 

Scared at the old Earth’s arms outstretched to hold thee 
again, thou child of an hour, of a breath, 

Seeking refuge with all but her, the mother that comforteth. 


* * * 


Merlyn’s message is this: he would bid thee have done with 
pride. 
What has it brought thee but grief, thy parentage with the 
Gods, thy kinship with beasts denied? 
What thy love of a life to come in a cloud-world deified? 


* + * 


O thou child which art Man, distraught with a shadow of ill! 
O thou foul of thy dreams, thou gatherer rarely of flowers 
but of fungi of evil smell, 
Poison growths of the autumn woods, rank mandrake and 
mort-morell! 
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Take my joy with the rest, the bird, the beast of the field, 
Each one wiser than thou, which frolic in no dismay, 
which seize what the seasons yield, 
And lay thee down when thy day is done content with the 
unrevealed. 


* * * 


Take the thing which thou hast. Forget thy kingdom unseen. 

Lean thy lips on the Earth! she shall bring new peace to 
thy eyes with her healing vesture green. 

Drink once more at her fount of love, the one true hippocrene. 


* * * 
O thou child of thy fears! Nay, shame on thy childish part 
Weeping when called to thy bed. Take cheer. When the 
shadows come, when the crowd is leaving the mart, 
Then shalt thou learn that thou needest sleep, Death’s kindly 
arms for thy heart. 


* * * 
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OTHER POEMS AND LYRICS 


SS SS a ESE at EE RS ered 


HER SECRET IS BETRAYED 


ONcE on a happy time you said to me 

“Give me your soul, O give me, dear, your soul”; 
And I, who thought not of that other toll, 

Gave with it too my body utterly. 

This rhyméd love you left me, my sole fee, 

Which I must treasure; and the dear-bought scroll, 
Now that your pleasure had become my dole, 

I laid away with all my life to be. 


—To-day you take it from me, my poor rhyme, 
And lightly ask me, “Why these foolish tears?” 
You give the world my secret—“it was time. 
What can it matter after all these years?” 

Ay. What in truth? Yet herein lies the smart, 
That grief for you no longer grieves my heart. 
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THE MORTE DARTHUR 


THESE are the tales in all their valorous lore 

Of that famed frolic of the Table Round 

No shame-faced verse, but stout prose to the core, 

As Malory wrote it and our fathers found. 

Tales touching still, and still through time renowned, 
But less, methinks, for their high deeds that bore 
Their crests so proudly than the one lost sound 

Of Lancelot’s step at the Queen’s chamber door. 


—How their sighs echo! Think, if then she had made 
Another answer than her human “Yes,” 

And been more valiant and denied and slept! 

Should we still weep o’er Bors and Galahad, 

The Sancgreal’s quest, Gwayne in wrath equipped, 

Or all King Arthur’s jousts in Lyonnesse? 
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LOVE IS BEST 


Dare all things for Love’s sake, since love is best. 
Of Fate ask nothing, rather by your deeds 

Rebuke it for its niggard ways unblest, 

And trust to Love to shield you in your needs. 
Remember in the shade of the new years 

Only what Love has given. This shall be 

Daily your dole, a safeguard from your tears, 
Outwitting change and Time’s inconstancy. 


—Knock loudly at Love’s door. He is awake. 
Offer him roses. *Tis his month of June. 
Watch all his ways. Do worship for his sake. 
Seek out his service. He shall serve you soon. 
Know this of Love, who fears not Fate’s disaster 
Answers for both and is of Time the master. 
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TO ONE IN A HOSTILE CAMP 


How dare I, Juliet, in love’s kindness be 

Your counsellor for these mad days of war, 

I a sworn Montagu, to liberty 

Bound by all oaths which men least lightly swear? 
How shall I aid you, who enlisted are 

In a strange camp, ‘neath a strange captaincy, 

Nor urge rebellion to that lurid star 

Which mocks the captive nations held in fee? 


—Nay, bid me not thus falsify my griefs. 

I cannot turn my creed nor change my King. 
Around me crumble my life’s last beliefs, 
But in the wreck of faiths to faith I cling. 
Lo, this my message is, till Time shall die, 
“Though all abandon these, yet never I.” 
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FRIENDS 


I FELL among the thieves awhile ago, 

Who beat and stripped me; and, thus used, I fled 
For comfort to the arms of one I know 

Who is to me a sister, being wed 

To my heart’s kinsman. But “Alas,” she said, 
“Your nakedness will bring our house to woe. 
Prithee begone.” She blushed and turned her head, 
And left me doubting with which foot to go. 


Friends in the street beheld me, old and new. 

The new friends nodded; but the older stepped 

In haste from my reproachful eyes and me. 

They feared a creditor for sympathy, 

And so fled. One only of the crew, 

A harlot, stopped me, kissed my wounds and wept. 
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Ir I forget thee! How shall I forget thee? 
Sword of the mighty! Prince and Lord of War! 
Captive I bind me 
To the spears that blind me, 
Rage in my heart and love for evermore. 


If I forget thee! How shall I forget thee? 
Man the destroyer! Life that made mine move! 
They that come after 
Let them earn my laughter, 
Ay, but my anger, never, nor my love. 


If I forget thee! How should I forget thee? 
One man there is no woman dares despise. 
Hate him it may be, 
Wound him if the way be, 
Nay, but forget him? Not before she dies! 
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SEA LAVENDER 


LAVENDER, sea lavender! 

Pale sweet flower how full of her! 
Flower discreet, with your priest’s eyes 
Trained in all time’s mysteries, 

Yet how chastely calmly sealed! 
Flower of passions unrevealed, 
Stainless eyes, but none the less 
Wise in life’s most nakedness, 

With its inward hours of sin, 

Known to thee, and all therein; 

And how soul with soul found might, 
In the watches of the night, 
Cherishing an unseen joy, 

Man with woman, girl with boy, 
Under the sky’s multitude, 

Till the pulsings of their blood 

Led them into ways unknown, 

Flesh of flesh and bone of bone 
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Clasped in one, till doubt was over, 
And they went forth loved and lover 
Bride and groom to their new home. 

See, to-day to you I come, 
Flower of wisdom who know all, 
To your mute confessional, 
Wanting love and wanting her, 
(Lavender, sea lavender! ) 
In a world where she is not, 
Mined with plot and counterplot 
Built against our happiness. 
You, who know her most, can guess 
What her thought is far from me, 
What soft wind of memory 
Fans her with a scent of pleasure, 
What sweet song in what sweet measure 
Trilled by birds when day was breaking 
And each tremulous throat awaking 
Strained to make its passion heard 
Louder there than other bird, 
While we listened, we too, straining 
Heart to heart, and watched the waning 
Moon fade slowly like a feather 
In the red East, close together, 
Near, how near, who now are far. 
Tell me what her fancies are. 
Does she love still? Does she cherish, 
In the waste of days that perish 
That one dawn, which cannot die? 
Nay, I know it, nor will I 
Doubt of love or doubt of her, 
(Lavender, sea I:vender!) 
Since she knows and understands 
That my hands still hold her hands. 
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CORONATION ODE 
(1911) 


O Tuov enfolded in grief, 

Man, with thy mantle of scorn! 

Arise and warn! 

Unloved prophet of ill 
Who sittest clothed in thy grief, 
In thy pride of unbelief, 

In thy silence of love forsworn! 
Speak thy word to the world; 

Let it be as a sword to thy will; 
Let it be as a spear that is hurled, 
A banner of wrath unfurled, 

A garment rent and torn. 


Speak. They shall listen to thee, 

A single voice at their feast. 

To the last and least, 

They shall hear what they loathe to hear. 
In the day of their Jubilee, 

Of their coronation feast, 

With the wine at their insolent lips, 

Though they lend no ear 
And their shoutings ring 

From the decks of a thousand ships 
Acclaiming their new-crowned king 

With a coronation cheer, 

They shall hear, 
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Speak in their jubilant hour, 
In the midst of their might and mirth. 
Be thy theme the Earth, 
The ancient tale of the lands of fame, 
Empires of earlier birth, 
Which held the world in their lust of power 
As their own for dower 
And abused their trust. 
Make thy theme of the wrath that came, 
The smoke that rose the devouring flame, 
The day of glory, the night of shame 
And the end of dust. 


O thou enrobed in thy tears! 

Thou hast heard the children sing, 
The children that pass in the street, 

The innocent ones with their chauntings proud, 
The rhyme of their marching feet. 

How their voices sting! 

What is the word they say 

In their play, 

The hymn their young lips fashion? 

They have marched through the crowded ways 
With flags and glory and shouting loud 
While the sun has looked down ablaze, 
Amazed at their joyous passion. 


Each one carries a sword, 
A wooden sword in his hand, 
With ribbon and belt and cord, 
And a gun on his shoulder glorious, 
Proud each one as a lord. 
“Soldiers,” they shout. “We are soldiers come 
From a battle-field. For, hark, the drum! 
From a field of fight victorious.” 
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“Soldiers! Soldiers! Soldiers!” Weary am I 
Of that word forlorn, 
Of the king’s command, 
Of the children’s insolent cry, 
A nation’s cry whom the nations scorn 
For its childish pride. 
Better were these unborn! 
England! Where is she? Where? 
Land of the fortunate free 
Which hath ceased to be? 
What hath she done with her fame? 
The nations that envied her 
Turned to her in their care, 
Sought her light upon land and sea, 
Called as once on her ancient name, 
The name of her liberty. 
But her ears were shut to their prayers; 
Her place was a sepulchre, 
She had ceased in her strength to be, 


She was no more free. 


She fell as a star from its place, 
As a bird from its path in the sky, 
As a spring run dry, 
A fruit in its rottenness, 
As a drunken woman prone on her face 
While the world went by, 
And she knew not her own disgrace. 
O thou, who hast seen her fall, 
Who hast witnessed her agony, 
Who hast looked on the face of the dead! 
Lift up thy voice in the night and cry 
“The harvest is harvested. 
As these shall have made their bed, 
So let them lie!” 
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AN INSCRIPTION 


At this fair oak table sat 

Whilom he our Laureate, 

Poet, handicraftsman, sage, 

Light of our Victorian age, 

William Morris, whose art’s plan 
Laid its lines in ample span, 
Wrought it, trestle board and rib, 
With good help of Philip Webb, 
For an altar of carouse 

In his own home, the Red House. 
Thirty years and five here he 

Made good cheer and company, 
Feasting all with more than bread. 
Had men stored the things he said, 
Jests profound and foolings wise, 
Truths unliveried of lies, 

Basenesses chastised and set 

Like hounds slain beneath his feet, 
Knowledge prodigally poured, 

His best wine, at this free board; 
Nay, if but the crumbs he shed 
Nightly round of heart and head 
Gleaned had we, not this good hall 
Half the wonders might install, 

Wit’s wealth lost, which now must sleep 
Dumb when we have ceased to weep. 


ASSASSINS 


Assassins find accomplices. Man’s merit 
Has found him three, the hawk, the hound, the ferret. 
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WRITTEN AT SEA 


Wuat is my quarrel with thee, beautiful sea, 
That thus I cannot love thy waves or thee, 
Or hear thy voice but it tormenteth me? 


Why do I hate thee, who art beautiful 
Beyond all beauty, when the nights are cool, 
And the stars fade because the moon is full? 


Why do I hate thee? Thou art new and young, 
And life is thine for loving, and thy tongue 
Hath tones that I have known and loved and sung. 


Thou hast a smile which would my smiling greet; 
Thy brave heart beateth as my own doth beat, 
And thou hast tears which should be true and sweet. 


Thou art a creature, strong and fair and brave, 
Such as I might have given the world to have 
And love and cherish;—and thou art my slave. 


I have my home in thee. Thy arms enfold 
Me all night long, and I am rocked and rolled, 
And thou art never weary of thy hold. 
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Thou art a woman in thy constancy, 
And worthy better love than mine could be; 
And yet, behold, I cannot suffer thee. 


If thou wert dumb; if thou wert like the sky, 
Which has not learned to speak our misery 
In any voice less rude than the wind’s cry; 


If thou wert wholly young and didst not know 
The secret of our ancient human woe, 
Or if thou knewest it wholly as I know; 


Or yet if thou wert old with all these years; 
If thou wert dull to hopes and loves and fears; 
If thou wert blind and couldst not see our tears; 


If thou wert bounded by some rocky shore, 
And hadst not given thyself thus wholly o’er 
To our poor single selves with all thy store; 


If thou wert not in thy immensity, 
A single circle circling with the sky, 
Where we must still be centres changelessly; 


If thou wert other than thou art; alas, 
If thou wert not of water, but a mass 
Of formless earth, a waveless plain of grass; 


If thou wert shapeless as the mountains are; 
If thou wert clad in some discordant wear; 
If thou wert not so blue and trim and fair; 


If thou wert decked with towns and villages; 

If there was heard, across the silent seas, 

The music of church bells upon the breeze; 
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If thou wert this; or if thou wert not near, 
But I could only sit apart and hear 
The beating of thy waves, and find it drear, 


But wild and quite unknown, and far from me; , 
Sea, if thou couldst no longer be the sea, 
Then I could love thee as thou lovest me. 


If thou wouldst have me love thee, beautiful sea, 
Build up a wall of dark ’twixt thee and me; 
Let me not see thee; call the night to thee. 


League with the winds; rise up, and send them driven 
To roll mad clouds about thy back at even. 
Make the a desolation of the heaven. 


Thou shouldst compel me, with thy angry voice, 
To choose ’twixt death and thee; and, at the choice, 
If my cheek grew not pale, thou might’st rejoice, 


And I might love thee, of thou monstrous sea; 


But now I cannot love thy waves or thee, 
Or bear thy beauty in my misery. 
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THE TOAD 
(From the French) 


‘O wuo shall tell us of the truth of things? 
The day was ending blood-red in the West 
After a storm. The sun had smelted down 
As in a furnace all the clouds to gold. 
Upon a cart track by a pool of rain, 
Dumbly with calm eyes fixed upon the heavens, 
A toad sat thinking. It was wretchedness 
That gazed on majesty. Ah, who shall tell 
The very truth of things, the hidden law 
Of pain and ugliness? Byzantium bred 
Growths of Augustuli, Great Rome her crimes, 
As Earth breeds flowers, the firmament its suns, 
And the toad too his crop of ulcerous sores. 


The leaves turned purple on the vermeil trees; 
The rain lay like a mirror in the ruts; 
The dying sun shook his last banners out; 
Birds sang in whispers, and the world grew dumb 
With the hush of evening and forgetfulness. 
Then too the toad forgot himself and all 
His daylight shame, as he looked out bright-eyed 
Into the sweet face of the coming night. 
For who shall tell? He too the accursed one 
Dreamt of a blessing. There is not a creature 
On whom the infinite heaven hath not smiled 
Wildly and tenderly; no thing impure 
Monstrous deformed and hideous but he holds 
The immensity of the starlight in his eyes. 
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A priest came by an saw the unholy thing, 
And with his foot, even as his prayers he read, 
Trod it aside and shuddered and went on. 
A woman with a wild flower in her bosom 
Came next and at the eye’s light mirrored there 
Aimed her umbrella point. Now he was old, 
And she was beautiful. Then home from school 
Ran four boys with young faces like the dawn. 
“I was a child, was weak, was pitiless”: 
Thus must each man relate who would begin 
The true tale of his life. A child hath all, 
Joy, laughter, mirth. He is drunk with life’s delight. 
Hope’s day-star breaketh in his innocent eyes. 
He hath a mother. He is just a boy, 
A little man who breathes the untrammelled air 
Clean-winded and clean-limbed, and he is free 
And the world loves him. Why should he not then 
For lack of sorrow strike the sorrowful? 


The toad dragged down the deep track of the road. 
It was the hour when from the hollows round 
Blue mists steal creeping low upon the fields. 
His wild heart sought the night. Just then the children 
Came on the fugitive and all together 
Cried “Let us kill him. We will punish him 
For being so ugly.” And at the word they laughed. 
(For children laugh when they do murder.) Then 
They thrust at him with sticks and where the eye 
Bulged from its socket made a ghastlier wound 
Opening his sores. The passers by looked on, 
And they too laughed. And then the night fell down 
Black on the blackness of his martyrdom 
Who was so dumb. And when the blood flowed out 
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It was horrible blood. And he was horrible. 
That was his crime. 


And still along the lane 
The creature sprawled. One foot had been shorn away 
By a child’s spade, and at each new blow aimed 
Its jaws foamed blood, poor damnéd suffering thing, 
Which even when the sun had soothed its hide 
Had skulked in holes. And the children mocked the 

more: 

“Wretch. Would you spit at us?” 


O strange child’s heart! 
What rage is thine to pluck thus at the robe 
Of misery and taunt it with its pain? 


And so from clod to clod, from briar to briar, 
But breathing still, in his dull fear he fled 
Seeking a shelter from their tyrannous eyes. 

So mean a thing, it seemed Death shrank from him 

Refusing aid of his all pitying scythe. 

And the children followed on with rushes noosed 

To take him, but he slipped between their hands 

And fell, so chanced it, where the rut gaped deepest, 

Into the mire of mud; cool hiding place 

It was and refuge for his mangled limbs, 

And there he quaking lay. The anointing slime 

Soothed his hurt body like a sacrament, 

An extreme unction for his utter need. 

Nor yet was safety won. The children’s eyes, 

Abominable eyes, were on him still 

With their hard mirth. “Is there no stone?” they 
cried, 

“To end him with? Here, Jeremiah, Jim, 

Lend us a hand.” And willing hands were lent, 
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Once more, O child of Man! I ask it. Say 
What is the goal of thy desire? What aim 
Is thine? What target wouldst thou hit? What win? 
Say. Is it death or life? 
The stone was brought, 
A ponderous mass, broad as a paving flag, 
But light in his young hands that bore it in, 
Pride giving strength to lift, and the lust to kill, 
“You shall see what this will do,” the young giant 
cried. 
And all stood near expectant of the end. 


And then a new thing happened, a new chance. 

A coster’s dray, drawn by an ancient ass, 

Passed down the lane. With creaking wheels it came 
And slow harsh jolts in the ruts. The ass was lean 
And stiff with age, spavined, with foundered feet, 
And dead to blows which rained on his dull hide. 
Each step he stumbled. He was near his home, 
After a long day’s labour in the field, 

And began to scent his stable, while the cart 
Lagged in the ruts, or with shafts forward thrown 
Pressed his galled sides and thrust its load on him, 
At the downward slope where the lane left the hill, 
More than his strength. A mist was in his eyes 
And that dull stupor which foreshadows death. 
Thus the cart moved, its driver cursing loud, 

Its driven dumb, while the whip cracked in time. 
The ass was in his dreams beyond our thought, 
Plunged in those depths of soul where no man strays. 


And the children heard the cart upon the road. 
It gave them a new thought. And “Stop,” they cried, 
“Let the stone be. We shall have better sport 
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Here with the wheels. This ass will do the thing.” 
And they stood aside and watched what next should come. 
And the cart drew near, its wheels sunk in the rut 
Where the toad lay, the ass with his dull eyes 

Fixed on the path before him, his head down 

Nosing the ground in apathy of thought. 

And the ass stopped. He, the sad slave of pain, 
Had seen the vision of a sadder slave 

Needing his pity, and being as it were the judge 
To save or slay he had been moved to grace; 

He had seen and understood. And, gathering up 

In a single act supreme of his poor weakness 

All that remained to him of combative pride, 

He made the grand refusal, mastering 

By his last strength the load which pressed on him 
With terrible connivance of the hill, 

And wrenched the cart wheel from its track of doom 
Spite of his tyrant’s voice of blasphemy 

And its mad curses and his own huge pain, 

And so, the victory won, passed on his road. 


Then also was it that that child with the stone, 
He who now tells this story, from his hands 
Let the flag drop. A voice had cried to him 
Too loud for denial: “Fool. Be merciful.” 


O, wisdom of the witless! Law of pity 
Loud on the lips of pain! Nature’s pure light 
Lightening the darkness of Man’s gulfs of crime! 
Lessons of courage taught by coward hearts, 
Of joy by the joyless! Eyes that cannot weep 
Pleading with grief and pointing consolation! 
The eloquent call of one poor damnéd soul 
Preaching to souls elect, the beast to man! 
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Know this: hours are there, twilight hours of grace, 
When, be he what he may, beast, bird or slave, 
Each living thing gets glimpses of God’s heaven 
And knows himself own brother to the stars, 

Being one with these in ancestry of love, 

Kindred in kindness. Learn that this poor ass, 
Facing his pain rather than add to pain, 

Was master of his soul in verier deed 

Than Socrates was saint, than Plato sage. 


Who is the teacher here? O man of mind! 
Wouldst thou touch truth? The true truth in thee lies, 
Thy lack of light. Nay kneel, weep, pray, believe, 
Grovel on the Earth. She shall thy teacher be. 

A corner of their Heaven thou too shalt win 

When thou art dust with these. Then shalt thou too 
Get glimpses of their world’s ingenuous dawn 

And purchase back thy soul’s lost purity, 

The love that casts out fear and conquers pain, 
The link which binds its weak ones with its strong 
And equals all in one divine accord, 


The unknowing ass with the all-knowing God. 
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SANCHO SANCHEZ 


I 


SancHo SANCHEz lay a-dying in the house of Mariquita, 
For his life ebbed with the ebbing of the red wound in 
his side. 
And he lay there as they left him when he came from the 
Corrida 
In his gold embroidered jacket and his red cloak and his 
pride. 


II 


But at cockcrow in the morning, when the convents of Sevilla, 
Suddenly rang loud to matins, Sanchez wakened with a cry, 
And he called to Mariquita, bade her summon his cuadrilla, 
That they all might stand around him in the hour when 
he should die. 


Il 


For he thought in his bold bosom, “I have ventured with 
them often, 
And have led the way to honour upon every ring in Spain. 
And now in this the hardest of the fields that I have fought in 
I would choose that every face of them were witness of 
my pain. 
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IV 


“For their stern eyes would upbraid me if I went down to the 
battle 
Without a friend to cheer me, or at least a fool to hiss. 
And they hold it all unworthy men should die like fatted 
cattle 
Stricken singly in the darkness at the shambles of Cadiz.” 


Vv 
Then he bade the lamps be lighted, and he made them bring 


a mirror, 
Lest his cheeks should have grown paler in the watcnes of 
the night. 
For he feared lest his disciples should mistrust his soul of 
terror, 
When they came to look upon him, if they saw his face 
was white. 


VI 


Oh, long time in the mirror did he look with awful smiling 
At the eyes which gazed out at him, while the women watched 
him mute. 
And he marked how death’s white fingers had been clammily 
defiling 
The redness of God’s image and had wiped the sunburns 
out, 
vil 
Then he spake, “Go fetch the carmine from the side drawer 
of the table, 
Where Mariquita keeps it.” But, when it was not found, 
“°Tis no matter,”? answered Sanchez, “we must do what we 
are able.” 
And he painted his cheeks’ paleness with the red blood 
of his wound. 
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VIII 


And anon there came a murmur as of voices and a humming 
On the staircase, and he knew them by their footsteps at 
the door. 
And he leant up on his pillow that his eyes might see them 
coming 
In their order of the plaza as they strode across the floor. 


Ix 


And when they stood around him, in their stately mantas 
folded, 
With a solemn grief outlawing the brute laughter of their 
eyes, 
You had deemed them in the lamplight to be bronzen statues 
moulded 
Of the powers of Nature yielding a brave man in sacrifice. 


x 


But the soul of Sanchez quailed not, and he laughed in their 
sad faces, 
Crying loud to Mariquita for the Valdepefias wine. 
“A fair pig-skin, Caballeros, blushes here for your embraces. 
And I drink to you your fortune, and I pray you drink 
to mine.” 
XI 


Then they filled their leathern flagons, and they held them 
up together 
In a ghastly expectation till their chief should give the sign. 
And the red wine in the silence flowed like blood adown the 
leather. 
And the red blood from the pillow trickled drop by drop 
like wine. 
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Spake the Master, “Ere I pledge you, look upon me, men, 
and hearken, 
For I have a thing to utter, and a dying man is wise. 
Death is weighing down my eyelids. Silently your faces 
darken. 
But another torch is lighted than the daylight in my eyes. 


XIII 


“Life, I see it now as never I had thought to comprehend it, 
Like the lines which old Manola used to write upon the 
sand, 
And we looked on in wonder nor guessed till it was ended 
- The birds and trees and faces which were growing from 


her hand. 


XIV 


“Meaning was there from the outset, glorious meaning in our 
calling, 
Is the voice of emulation and our boyhood’s pride of soul, 
From the day when first, the capa from our father’s shoulders 
falling, 
We were seized with inspiration and rushed out upon the bull. 


XV 


“Meaning was there in our courage and the calm of our 
demeanour, 
For there stood a foe before us which had need of all our 
skill. 
And our lives were as the programme, and the world was 
our arena, 
And the wicked beast was death, and the horns of death 
were hell. 
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XVI 


“And the boast of our profession was a bulwark against 
danger 
With its fearless expectation of what good or ill may come, 
For the very prince of darkness shall burst forth on us no 
stranger 
When the doors of death fly open to the rolling of the drum. 


XVII 


‘As I lay here in the darkness, I beheld a sign from Heaven: 
Standing close a golden angel by the footpost of my bed, 
And in his hand a letter with the seal and arms engraven 
Of the glorious San Fernando which he bade me read and 
read. 


XVIII 


“And the message of his master, the blessed king my patron, 
Was to bid me in his honour to hold myself at need 

For this very day and morning of his feast and celebration, 
And in pledge of his high favour he had sent me his own 


steed. 
XIX 
“For the lists of Heaven were open, and that day they had 
decreed it 
There should be a special function for the glory of his 
name, 
And the beasts were Sevillanos, and a master’s hand was 
needed 


Lest the swords of Heaven should falter and the Saint be 
put to shame. 
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xx 


“And I heard the potro stamping in the street, and would 
have risen 

But that Mariquita held me and the women and my wound. 

And, though the angel left me, it was truth and not a vision, 

And I know the Saint has called me, and the place where 


I am bound. 
XXxI 
“I shall fight this day in Heaven, and, though all Hell shall 
assail me, 


I have hope of a good issue, for perhaps I have some skill, 

And perhaps, if I should stumble or if my hand should 
fail me, 

There are others in the plaza who have vowed me less 
than ill. 


XXII 


“And my mantle of salvation is the faith which is our charter, 
And the Virgin of the Pillar my protector and reward, 
And the hosts of Heaven my witness and each Spanish Saint 
and Martyr, 
And our lord Don Santiago himself has lent the sword.” 


XXIII 


Thus he spoke, and on his speaking fell a silence and a wonder, 
While the eyes of his companions turned in awe from each 
to each, 
And they waited in expectance for the gates to roll asunder 
And the voices of the angels to command him to the 
breach,— 
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XXIV 


Waited till the sun uprising sent his glory through the chamber, 
And the spent lamps paled and flickered on the shame of 
their dismay, 
And the dying man transfigured passed in silence from his 
slumber, 
Like a king to coronation, in the light of his new day. 


XXV 
Only they that stood the closest say the pale lips curved 
and parted, 
And the eyes flashed out in battle, and the fingers sought 
the sword. 
**°Tis the President has called him,” said Fernandez the true 
hearted, 


“He has thrown his hat behind him for the glory of the 
Lord!” 
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AMBITION 


I HAD ambition once. Like Solomon 

I asked for wisdom, deeming wisdom fair, 

And with much pains a little knowledge won 

Of Nature’s cruelty and Man’s despair, 

And mostly learned how vain such learnings were. 
Then in my grief I turned to happiness, 

And woman’s love awhile was all my care, 

And I achieved some sorrow and some bliss, 


Till love rebelled. Then the mad lust of power 
Became my dream, to rule my fellow-men; 

And I too lorded it my little hour, 

And wrought for weal or woe with sword and pen, 
And wounded many, some, alas, my friends. 

Now I ask silence. My ambition ends. 
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Blunt, Wilfrid 
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